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Some  Reminiscences 

Charles  Capen 

When  I  went  to  Cambridge  in  '65,  I  found  two  centers  of  remarkable 
interest.  One  was  Concord,  twelve  miles  away,  famous  in  Revolutionary 
history.  At  the  side  of  the  village  was  the  bridge  over  a  little  stream 
where  "the  embattled  farmers  stood  and  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world."  It  is  now  replaced  by  a  more  substantial  one.  The  principal  bat- 
tle was  at  Lexington,  though  two  or  three  of  the  continentals  and  about  as 
many  of  the  enemy  were  killed  at  Concord.  Among  them,  close  by,  a  Brit- 
ish soldier,  named  John  Davis,  was  killed,  the  first  red-coat  to  fall  in  the 
war,  and  upon  the  spot  where  he  fell  is  now  erected  a  handsome  monu- 
ment to  Nathan  Hale.  There  is  also  a  large  monument  at  the  bridge,  upon 
which  are  the  words  above  quoted,  which  were  uttered  by  Emerson  in  his 
noble  poem  at  the  dedication.  On  the  British  retreat,  there  was  a  little 
more  fighting.  As  one  goes  into  the  village  is  Wright's  Tavern,  still 
sacredly  preserved,  but  now  used  for  other  purposes.  Close  by  is  a  Colon- 
ial Inn  of  somewhat  later  date,  in  which  every  pilgrim  feels  in  duty  bound 
to  take  a  meal.  As  Paul  Revere  reached  there  in  his  ride  some  sleeping 
patriots  were  enabled  to  make  their  escape.  There  are  also  other  points 
of  historical  interest. 

When  I  first  visited  the  village  it  contained  about  3,500  people — now 
about  7,000.  The  land  is  nearly  flat,  and  the  community  one  of  scholarly 
repose — probably  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  any  in  the  world ;  whoever  en- 
gages in  trade  or  manufacture  does  so  at  Boston  or  elsewhere. 

The  residences  are  modest,  but  everything  is  kept  trim  and  attractive ; 
some  of  them  are  old,  and  reverenced  for  that  reason.  It  had  long  been  a 
center  of  intellectual  life.  Before  my  day,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Chan- 
ning,  and  others  whose  names  and  writings  will  never  die,  had  passed 
away,  Bancroft  had  made  his  preparations  to  remove  there,  but,  for  some 
reason,  changed  his  mind.  There  remained  Emerson,  Alcott  and  his  two 
daughters,  Sanborn,  and  others.  Over  100,000  pilgrims  go  there  annually ; 
some  led  more  by  wish  to  see  the  places  made  sacred  by  events  of  the  Rev- 
olution, but  more  as  a  duty  and  pleasure  to  visit  the  shrines  of  the  great 
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authors,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  visualize  and  to  drink  in  the  literary 
atmosphere.  Probably  more  go  there  than  to  any  other  historic  place  in 
this  country  except  Mount  Vernon. 

Emerson,  the  seventh  in  direct  line  of  generations  of  preachers,  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire,  but  when  a  boy  removed  with  his  father  to  Bos- 
ton. He  worked  his  way  through  college  by  waiting  on  the  table,  and  b> 
services  as  the  president's  freshman — such  as  to  serve  notices  upon  those 
of  the  students  as  were  required  from  time  to  time  to  appear  at  the  office. 
He  then  worked  his  way  through  the  Divinity  school,  and  began  preaching. 
After  a  short  pastorate  he  found  that  was  not  his  mission  and  withdrew 
from  the  profession,  because  he  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  restricted  in 
any  way  in  his  search  for  truth.  He  was  a  profoundly  religious  man,  a 
regular  attendant  at  church,  and  he  frequently  emphasized  the  importance 
of  prayer.  As  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers  he  opposed 
the  abolition  of  compulsory  attendance  at  daily  prayers  and  at  church.  His 
custom  during  his  lifetime  was  to  be  in  his  pew  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
opening  of  the  service  to  get  his  mind  and  thoughts  into  a  proper  attitude. 
He  believed  the  function  of  divine  services  was  contemplation  of  holy 
things ;  that  church  activities  should  be  carried  on  at  other  hours. 

After  his  resignation  he  went  first  and  lived  for  tw$  years  in  the 
"House  of  Seven  Gables,"  then  built  his  house  just  beyond  the  corporate 
limits  of  Concord,  and  near  the  bridge.  It  was  a  plain  structure  in  the 
colonial  style,  open  to  the  visitor  and  a  hospitable  home ;  he  dwells  more 
than  once  upon  conversation  as  a  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  As  one 
enters,  he  sees  the  rather  large  room  on  the  right,  lined  with  filled  shelves, 
in  the  center  the  desk,  where  he  wrote — although  he  sometimes  did  this  in 
a  room  upstairs;  all  is  rigidly  plain  and  inexpensive.  In  1872  when  the 
owner  was  in  Europe  it  was  burned ;  by  popular  subscription  a  fac  simile 
was  built  to  greet  him  on  his  return.  He  quotes  but  little,  much  less  than 
most  great  authors.  It  is  said  of  him,  as  it  was  of  Wordsworth,  his  library 
was  out  of  doors  but  his  books  were  in  the  house. 

He  devoted  the  mornings  to  composition  or  to  preparations  therefor, 
the  afternoons  largely  to  the  study  of  nature  in  the  woods,  fields,  and  often 
at  Walden  Pond,  a  mile  away,  immortalized  by  him  and  Thoreau. 

Perhaps  no  other  author  has  ever  adopted  his  methods  of  writing.  In 
the  Harvard  Library  was  "Emerson's  Alcove"  furnished  with  a  small  pine 
table  and  chair.  I  saw  him  there  every  once  in  a  while.  It  would  have 
been  thought  almost  a  sacrilege  for  another  to  occupy  it.  As  he  read,  and 
oftener,  not  reading  but  absorbed  in  meditation,  he  would  call  for  a  piece 
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of  paper,  sometimes  not  more  than  two  inches  square  and  write  what  he 
wished  on  it.  When  he  had  accumulated  a  considerable  number  of  these, 
he  would  arrange  them  in  different  piles  and  connect  them;  then,  for  the 
first  time  label  them  with  subjects.  It  is  said  some  of  his  essays  could 
as  appropriately  have  other  names.  It  was  sometimes  years  after  he  com- 
menced his  writings  before  he  gave  them  to  the  printer. 

He  was  over  six  feet  tall,  a  little  round-shouldered,  had  rather  a  weak 
voice,  but  of  remarkable  attractiveness ;  spare  built,  with  the  most  saintly 
face  and  smile  I  ever  saw.  Sincerity  was  stamped  upon  his  face — a  per- 
petual benediction.  Except  these,  he  had  none  of  the  graces  of  an  orator. 
The  first  time  I  heard  him  deliver  a  public  address,  he  gave  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration  in  1867.  When  he  arose,  the  table  was  too  low,  and  the 
audience  waited  until  a  higher  one  was  found ;  then  he  had  the  wrong 
spectacles  and  with  difficulty  and  awkwardness  could  read  at  all;  his 
daughter,  without  his  knowledge,  had  sewn  the  fugitive  papers  of  all  sizes 
and  descriptions  together.  This  puzzled  him,  as  he  wished  to  make  some 
re-arrangements  as  he  proceeded.  Altogether  those  who  were  not  capti- 
vated with  the  brilliant  thoughts,  flashing  with  wisdom,  voted  the  oration 
a  failure.  Afterwards,  as  before  that  time,  he  gave  each  year  lectures  to 
the  students,  although  his  name  was  not  published  as  one  of  the  faculty. 
1  remember  especially  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  upon  "Immortality," 
which  no  one  who  heard  them  can  ever  forget.  For  some  reason,  per- 
haps because  not  put  into  consecutive  form,  they  have  not  been  published : 
one  of  his  essays  is  upon  that  subject,  but  not  in  the  same  line.  In  one  of 
these  lectures,  a  gust  of  wind  through  the  open  window,  scattered  his 
nondescript  papers  over  the  floor ;  it  took  most  of  the  hour  for  the  boys 
to  pick  them  up,  and  for  their  re-arrangement. 

It  seems  impossible  that  he  was  ever  perturbed  or  nervous,  and  he 
was  not  then;  his  presence  was  always  one  of  uninterrupted  and  charm- 
ing equanimity.  He  has  been  considered  by  many  high  authorities  as  the 
most  eminent  of  American  poets,  notwithstanding  frequent  lack  of  rhythm. 
He  wrote  nothing  but  poetry,  which  was  either  in  prose  or  verse  form. 
He  is  recognized  generally  as  our  greatest  philosopher.  His  mission  is 
said  to  have  been  the  union  of  science  and  poetry,  all  expressed  in  simple 
language.  Yet  he  was  not  the  exponent  of  and  did  not  formulate  any 
system  of  philosophy.  His  teachings  show,  in  many  places,  transcendent- 
alism, but  that  is  matter  of  inference.  Every  Harvard  man  estimates  him 
as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  alumni,  reverences  his  name  and  memory 
above  that  of  any  other.  In  Lowell's  famous  oration,  "Democracy"  deliv- 
ered at  Manchester,  England,  he  gives  as  the  two  chief  products  of  Amer- 
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ican  Democracy,  Lincoln  and  Emerson;  of  the  latter  he  says,  he  was  one 
that  "popular  respect  enveloped  with  a  halo — the  least  vulgar  of  men,  the 
most  austerely  genial  and  the  most  independent  of  opinion.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  never  met  a  stranger,  but  everywhere  neighbors  and  friends 
proud  of  him  as  their  ornament  and  decoration."  His  essays  are  strings 
of  pearls,  the  sentences  sometimes  without  much  logical  connection  with 
each  other. 

His  first  essay  was  upon  "Nature,"  and  its  central  thoughts  are  car- 
ried, in  different  forms,  through  many  of  his  later  writings;  all  of  these 
culminate  as  ripe  fruit  in  the  one  on  "Compensation,"  generally  considered 
his  greatest  and  held  by  many  as  the  greatest  ever  given  to  the  world.  His 
aim  was  to  bring  heaven  to  the  individual  through  the  teachings  of  nature 
and  the  highest  spiritual  forces.  He  was  a  priest  of  nature.  Not  a  line 
of  controversy  can  be  found  in  what  he  wrote;  he  never  replied  to  any 
critic;  he  gave  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  and  then  was  content  to  leave  the 
reader  to  his  own  conclusions. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that  the  essay  upon  "Nature"  at  first 
met  with  a  very  small  sale,  and  it  was  six  years  before  his  publishers  owed 
him  a  payment  upon  the  copyright.  Then,  another  struggling  genius, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  met  a  similar  experience  in  England.  The  two  differed 
in  many  vital  respects  as  much  as  men  could,  but  they  had  something  of 
profound  importance  in  common.  Due  to  Emerson's  instrumentality, 
Carlyle  was  introduced  to  the  thinkers  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
them  first  gained  a  foothold,  and  soon  afterwards  obtained  great  prestige 
in  his  own  country.  In  return,  Carlyle  to  his  own  people  sounded  the 
praise  of  the  neglected  Emerson  and  the  latter  found  himself  famous  over 
the  sea  before  he  was  hardly  heard  of  here.  Thereupon  was  issued 
a  second  edition  of  "Nature"  with  two  or  three  other  essays,  of  30,000 
copies,  which  was  sold  in  a  single  day. 

In  Concord  at  the  other  side  of  the  village  is  also  the  "House  of  Seven 
Gables" ;  also  the  small  building  in  which  Alcott  and  Sanborn  founded  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  that  was  attended  each  summer  by  a  chosen 
few  to  learn  of  the  deeper  interests.  Outside  the  village  is  the  original 
Concord  grape  vine,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  overgrowing 
an  arbor,  under  which  "Little  Women"  and  other  famed  books  were  writ- 
ten by  the  Alcott  sisters. 

There  is  "Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery"  close  to  the  village.  In  a  small 
sloping  plat  perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  feet  square,  are  now  buried 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Alcott,  and  those  of  their  children  who 
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have  passed  away.  Each  has  a  small  tombstone,  except  Emerson's,  which 
is  marked  with  a  red  granite  boulder  brought  from  the  rocky  farm  where 
he  was  born.  For  years  it  was  thought  fitting  that  no  inscription  should 
be  placed  upon  it,  but  now  there  is  a  small  tablet,  stating  only  his  name,  the 
place  and  time  of  birth  and  death — all  wonderfully  appropriate  in  their 
simplicity.  Not  far  away  is  a  stately  and  costly  monument  erected  at 
the  grave  of  a  deceased  brewer.  These  differences  might  well  furnish 
food  for  a  sermon. 

The  other  center  to  which  I  referred  in  the  opening,  was  at  Cam- 
bridge. Going  northwest  from  Harvard  Square,  one  passes  first  the  Elm, 
under  which  Washington  took  command  of  the  American  army;  then  one 
comes  to  the  Longfellow  house,  built  before  the  Revolution  by  a  tory, 
who  fled  to  England.  It  is  often  called  the  Craigie  House  from  its  for- 
mer occupant.  Here  Washington  had  his  headquarters  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  It  is  situated  quite  a  little  distance  from  the  street.  On  en- 
tering one  comes  first  to  the  ponderous  knocker,  nearly  two  centuries  old ; 
within  the  door  is  the  "old  clock  on  the  stairs"  ;  at  the  right,  Longfellow's 
study.  My  room  faced  the  street  upon  which  he,  the  personification  of 
an  elegant,  cultured  gentleman,  passed  daily;  and  across  a  narrow  street 
from  me  was  "The  spreading  chestnut  tree."  His  three  daughters,  Alice, 
Anna  (the  laughing  Allegra),  and  Edith  with  the  golden  hair,  passed  to 
and  fro  in  the  pony  phaeton  they  owned.  The  house  is  still  occupied  by 
his  oldest  daughter,  who  remains  unmarried. 

Then  two  or  three  houses  away,  lived  Worcester,  the  lexicographer; 
across  the  street  from  him  was  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  the  brother  of 
Henry  Wadsworth,  remembered  by  some  of  the  hymns  he  wrote ;  and  re- 
tracing one's  steps,  across  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  within  a 
stone's  throw,  and  separated  from  Mount  Auburn  cemetery  by  a  narrow 
street,  one  finds  Elmwood,  where  the  father  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  as 
well  as  the  son,  were  born  and  spent  their  lives;  back  of  the  Longfellow 
house  lived  Asa  Gray,  the  botanist ;  Agassiz  the  scientist,  author  of  the 
Glacier  Theory,  and  a  prolific  writer ;  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  our  Dante 
scholar,  who  wrote  little,  but  through  whose  hands  everything  written  by 
any  of  those  I  have  named  passed  for  criticism  before  publication;  so  de- 
lightful a  teacher  that  many  students  studied  Italian  to  be  able  to  take  the 
course  in  Dante  under  him — and  other  instructors  not  now  remembered 
so  well.  With  them  should  be  named  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
The  birthplace  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  the  place  where  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine,  was  the  college  commons.  These  two 
centers  may  well  be  said  to  constitute  but  one :  the  most  famous  of  its 
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kind  the  world  has  known,  except,  possibly,  the  Lake  Region  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge  and  his  contemporaries  in  England,  fifty  years  before. 
Nearly  all  of  these  men  were  fellow  graduates.  The  last  survivor  was 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  who  died  a  year  or  two  since.  They  have  not  left 
successors  of  equal  note.  The  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  these  and 
Boston  worthies  such  as  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Samuel  F.  Smith,  dined  together.  It  would  be  most  interesting  if  some, 
at  least,  of  their  conversation  had  been  preserved,  but  that  was  forbidden. 
A  book  about  these  dinners  has  been  written  by  Emerson's  son. 

It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  contemporary  ap- 
pearance of  these  men,  including  also  such  notable  women  as  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  Lydia  Maria  Child,  which  constituted  a  distinct  epoch.  They 
were  reformers,  abolitionists,  advocates  of  temperance,  woman's  rights, 
co-education.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  for  us  to  understand  the  mental 
condition  of  New  England  churches  at  that  time,  and  the  ultra-conserva- 
tism of  the  pulpit.  Scarce  one  of  them  would  preach  against  the  public 
sins  of  the  day.  The  religious  part  of  the  obsequies  of  Wendell  Phillips 
was  held  in  Hollis  Church,  whose  doors  for  forty  years  had  been  closed 
against  him.  His  last  oration,  "The  Scholar  in  a  Republic,"  delivered  at 
Harvard  before  a  vast  audience  containing  representatives  from  most  of 
the  colleges,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  graduation,  was  given  the  first  time  he  had 
been  permitted  to  speak  in  the  name  of  his  alma  mater.  All  this  had  begun 
to  have  its  effects  upon  the  pews,  many  of  whose  occupants,  whose  con- 
sciences gave  them  no  peace,  were  looking  eagerly  for  better  leaders. 
1  nen,  not  so  much  because  theological  dogmas  were  changing,  although 
that  had  its  influence,  but  because  men  and  women  were  growing  to  be  less 
disposed  to  place  as  supreme  an  emphasis  upon  them  as  the  vital  part  of 
religion,  as  their  fathers  had  done,  and  without,  for  the  most  part,  leaving 
their  church  connections,  many  sought  instruction  from  other  standpoints 
as  to  the  matters  they  considered  as  better  worth  while,  in  the  way  of  right 
thought,  culture,  practical  growth,  training,  and  usefulness,  the  real  econ- 
omics of  life.  Above  all,  they  wished  to  ponder  more  upon  things  of  the 
spirit  from  whatever  source  the  learning  came.  Emerson  did  not  rely 
upon  or  attack  any  dogma.  His  mission  was  to  inculcate  the  lesson  that 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power  is  not  the  chief  duty  of  man,  but  self- 
development,  the  education  of  the  soul,  the  cultivation  of  the  higher 
powers  and  the  study  of  the  chief  verities.  We  now  see  into  what  a  sad 
condition  the  world  has  been  brought  by  the  opposite  theory,  carried  into 
action.     His  appeal  is  to  the  individual  conscience.     The  circulation  of  his 
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writings  has  increased  year  by  year — never  as  large  as  now;  more  and 
more  they  will  be  studied,  when  "Might  Makes  Right"  shall  receive  its 
death  blow.  Our  country  has  been  at  war  because  of  ideas  so  widely 
presented  by  this  author. 

When  I  entered  college,  Longfellow  had  resigned  his  professorship, 
and  was  just  commencing  his  translation  of  Dante.  Every  Monday  even- 
ing, Italian  scholars  and  masters  of  English  such  as  Lowell,  Norton,  and 
five  or  six  others,  met  in  his  study,  for  criticism  of  what  he  had  written 
the  preceding  week — sometimes  but  a  few  lines.  In  these  meetings,  he 
stood  before  the  high  mantel,  pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  and  noted  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  others,  but  time  forbids.  I  can  refer  only 
to  Lowell,  who  succeeded  Longfellow  in  the  faculty.  Lowell  was  a  born 
aristocrat,  one  of  those  whom  Holmes  called  the  Brahmin  caste,  and  yet 
Lowell's  first  important  venture  was  the  "Biglow  Papers/'  He  had  pub- 
lished before  that  a  small  volume  of  poems,  no  one  of  which  had  been 
reprinted.  The  one  was  an  orator,  the  most  noted  after-dinner  speaker 
of  his  time,  the  other  was  not ;  the  one  bubbled  over  with  wit,  always  pure 
and  effective.  One  instance  is  when  he  laughed  out  of  political  life  one 
who  had  been  a  professor  at  Amherst  and  supported  Caleb  dishing  for 
the  governorship,  with  the  poem  containing,  with  other  words  of  almost 
equal  force : 

"But  John  D.  Robinson,  he 

Sez  they  didn't  know  everything 

Down  in  Judee." 

The  second  had  none,  although  sometimes  expressing  humor ;  the  former 
was  fastidious,  even  foppish  in  dress — I  have  seen  him  on  the  street  clad 
in  a  velvet  jacket,  a  "loud"  vest  of  the  same  material  and  light-colored 
pantaloons  and  gloves — he  wore  his  hair  parted  in  the  middle — then 
thought  a  sign  of  effeminacy — with  a  full  beard  and  having  a  dozen  or  so 
long  hairs  "falling  on  either  side  from  his  moustache ;  a  man  of  noble 
physique  and  personality ;  the  latter,  scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  but  care- 
less as  to  cut  or  fit ;  the  former  an  omnivorous  reader,  elegant  in  his  man- 
ners, the  latter  relying  little  upon  books, — awkward  and  ungainly ;  the  one 
trained  as  a  diplomat,  an  honor  to  his  country  as  ambassador  to  Spain  and 
afterwards  to  the  court  of  St.  James  ;  the  other  would  have  been  a  failure 
in  either  position. 

Lowell  gave  forty  lectures  yearly  upon  medieval  literature  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  with  comparisons  of  the  early  English,     The  prepara- 
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tion  showed  immense  study;  rarely  did  a  recitation  pass  without  one  or 
more  witty  sayings  so  apt  and  forceful  as  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the 
subject  under  immediate  consideration  and  the  application  to  the  students' 
need. 

He  entered  the  classroom  after  the  class  was  in  its  place,  stood  before 
his  table,  made  a  profound  bow,  removed  his  gloves,  and  then  with  the  un- 
varying salutation  of  "Young  gentlemen,  and  fellow-students,"  took  his 
seat.  His  instruction  was  mostly  in  lectures,  with  occasional  questions. 
The  sense  of  being  under  the  influence  of  a  master  mind,  the  atmosphere 
of  charm,  and  the  highest  ideals  embodied  in  the  man  of  rarest  polish  and 
cultivation,  the  method,  the  substance,  were  never  wanting — to  sit  at  his 
feet  was  an  education  in  itself. 

When  I  first  met  these  worthies,  the  Civil  War  had  just  ended ;  their 
great  labors  in  the  cause  of  emancipation  had  been  crowned  with  success, 
and  from  being  looked  upon  as  cranks  and  disturbers,  they  were  upon  the 
topmost  wave  of  popularity.  The  logic  of  events  had  proven  that  from 
the  beginning  they  were  right  and  the  largest  part  of  the  people  wrong. 
They  were  almost  idolized,  as  the  greatest  prophets  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
to  whom  the  world  owed  the  highest  honors ;  they  were  reverenced  by  all, 
most  of  all  by  those  who  for  many  years  had  shown  them  small  respect 
and  had  even  avoided  them. 
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Miss  Lillian  Chenoweth  passed 
away  at  the  home  of  Wm.  Hinton  at 
Rockwell  City,  la.,  July  27,  after  a 
protracted  illness  with  cancer.  The 
interment  was  in  the  Mahomet  ceme- 
tery. 

Lilliam  Chenoweth  was  born  at 
Lincoln,  Logan  County,  Illinois.  At 
the  age  of  four  years  she,  with  her 
parents,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters 
moved  to  Champaign  county,  where 
she  grew  to  womanhood.  She  grad- 
uated from  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  in  1896,  and  spent  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  educational  work. 
After  her  mother's  death  she  gave  up 
her  school  work  and  kept  the  home 
for  her  father  and  brother.  She  was 
of  a  kind  and  loving  disposition  and 
beloved  by  all  that  knew  her. 


Miss  S.  Annette  Bowman,  '7  9,  is 
now  living  in  Kellogg,  Idaho. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Yoder,  '85,  is  living  at 
Lilly,  111.,  helping  gather  the  apples 
and  pears  at  Lilly  orchard. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Jenkins,  '86,  is 
headmaster  of  the  St.  James  school 
for  boys  at  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Watts,  '8  6,  of  Pon- 
tiac,  visited  in  Normal  recently. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Childs,  '90,  is  the  direc- 
tor of  medical  inspection  in  the 
schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
writes,  "Although  I  am  a  practicing 
physician,  I  delight  in  matters  peda- 
gogical." 

Miss  Ida  Woods,  '90,  is  taking  a 
two  years'  trip  around  the  world. 

Mr.  William  Hawkes,  '91,  is  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Toulon,  111. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Colburn,  '92,  has  been 
elected  a  director  in  the  California 
Single  Tax  League,  and  is  secretary 
of  the  San  Diego  Single  Tax  League. 


Mrs.  Lillian  Nelson  Conard,  '94, 
and  family  have  moved  to  Urbana  to 
give  the  three  girls  a  better  chance 
for  an  education.  She  says,  "Please 
tell  our  friends  that  we  shall  be 
happy  to  welcome  them  at  1104  S. 
Busey  avenue.' 

Mr.  J.  W.  Foreman,  '94,  is  super- 
intendent of  the  city  schools  of  Vin- 
cennes,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Paul  Lehman,  '96,  is  prin- 
cipal at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 
He  graduated  in  1911  from  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Rose  Bland,  '9  6,  is  in  Vin- 
cennes,  Indiana.  In  the  morning 
she  teaches  in  the  Vincennes  Univer- 
sity and  in  the  afternoon  has  the  su- 
pervision of  the  grades  below  the 
Junior  High  School. 

Prof.  Albert  B.  Wolfe,  '98,  is  pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Texas.  His  wife  was  Miss  Clara 
M.  Snell,  '98. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  White,  '99,  is  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  at 
Junction  City,  Oregon. 

Major  F.  B.  Dwire,  '99,  is  now  sur- 
geon for  the  24th  Infantry  at  Co- 
lumbus, New  Mexico. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Warner,  '00,  of  the 
Platteville,  Wis.,  Normal  School,  is 
chairman  of  the  mathematics  section 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. 

Miss  Elsie  Paisley,  '02,  served  as 
war  nurse  at  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas, 
last  year,  and  is  now  stationed  at 
Vienna,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Edward  Crist,  '04,  is  teaching 
science  in  Vincinnes  University. 

Mr.  Ira  B.  McMurtry,  '04,  is  the 
county  agricultural  agent  for  Sheboy- 
gan, Michigan.  His  only  child,  Viv- 
ian, is  nine  years  old,  and  is  in  the 
fourth  grade. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Matheney,  '04,  was 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  overseas,  and 
is  now  at  home  in  South  Bend,  In- 
diana. 

Miss  Mabel  C.  Stark,  '06,  is  doing 
graduate  work  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  T.  Bloom  of 
Chicago,  are  the  parents  of  a  girl 
born  October  2,  1919.  Mrs.  Bloom 
was  formerly  Miss  Ora  Milliken,  '06. 

Mr.  Fred  Telford,  '06,  is  at  present 
engaged  in  helping  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  work  out  an  efficient  way 
of  handling  its  postoffice  department, 
his  special  work  being  in  Ottawa  and 
Montreal.  Mrs.  Telford  was  Mae  N. 
McGuire,  '04. 

Miss  Ethel  Rosenberry,  '07,  is  at- 
tending Columbia  University. 

Miss  Mildred  Coburn,  '07,  received 
her  Teachers'  College  diploma  from 
Columbia  last  June,  and  is  now  teach- 
ing in  the  Summit  School  for  Girls 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Capt.  Gresham  Griggs,  '07,  and 
Miss  Helen  Smith,  U.  H.  S.  '06,  were 
married  in  August.  They  are  now 
on  a  combined  pleasure  and  business 
trip  in  the  Far  East.  They  expect  to 
visit  Japan,  Korea,  China,  Manila, 
Java,  Borneo,  and  Singapore. 

Mr.  John  Adams,  '08,  is  now  work- 
ing for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in 
California.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  He  has  a  baby 
daughter. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Patterson,  '08,  is  teach- 
ing in  Glendale,  California,  and  rais- 
ing chickens.  He  owns  the  Walnut 
Poultry  Ranch,  and  this  year  raised 
four  hundred  chickens. 

Mrs.  Florence  Fuller  Wetlaufer, 
'08,  is  teaching  in  Oelwein,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Ruth  McMurry  Grant,  '09,  is 
teaching  the  fourth  grade  in  Oelwein, 


Iowa.   Her  husband,  Mr.  Fred  Grant, 
died  p  vear  ago. 

Miss  Margaret  Melhop,  '09,  is 
teaching  mathematics  in  the  Savanna 
township  high  school. 

Mr.  Earl  Rosenberry,  '09,  is  attend- 
ing Columbia  University. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Barnes,  '10,  is  director 
of  the  Department  of  Manual  Train- 
ing at  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Miss  Emma  Michel,  '11,  is  a 
bookkeeper  in  a  bank  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Miss  Anna  Kemp,  '11,  is  teaching 
at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Charles  Blue,  '12,  who  has 
been  teaching  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands since  his  graduation,  recently 
received  a  distinct  promotion.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  fifty  American  teach- 
ers who  are  provincial  superinten- 
dents. He  is  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  province  of  Surigao 
and  is  located  in  the  city  of  the  same 
name.  His  field  of  work  is  a  terri- 
tory about  220  miles  long  and  20 
miles  wide  with  a  school  enrollment 
of  9,000  taught  by  200  teachers.  His 
friends  congratulate  him  on  this  mer- 
ited recognition. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Huffington 
are  the  parents  of  a  boy  born  in  Oc- 
tober. Dr.  Huffington  graduated  in 
1912. 

Miss  Edna  Kerr  Rentchler,  '12, 
and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Davis  were  mar- 
ried in  September,  1918.  Mr.  Davis 
is  working  in  the  department  of  Fiber 
Investigations,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  At  present  they  are  in 
Porto  Rico  directing  some  experi- 
ments in  flax  breeding. 

Capt.  Clifford  D.  Jacobs,  '13,  has 
returned  from  overseas.  Besides  his 
captain's  bars,  he  wears  a  wound 
chevron,  and   five  stars  for  the  dif- 
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ferent  campaigns  in  which  he  parti- 
cipated, one  star  being  for  citation 
for  bravery. 

Mr.  Winfield  Scott,  B.Ed.,  '13,  is 
head  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Iowa  Teachers'  College 
at  Cedar  Falls. 

Miss  Ida  Oberbeck,  '13,  is  working 
in  the  Agency  Department  of  the  Pa- 
cific Mutual  Insurance  Company  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  She  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1918. 

Miss  Stella  Fritter,  B.Ed.,  '14,  is 
teaching  English  in  the  Decatur  high 
school. 

Mr.  Marion  Fritter,  B.Ed.,  '14,  is 
teaching  in  the  Kemper  Military 
School  at  Boonesville,  Missouri.  He 
is  married  and  has  a  baby  over  a 
year  old. 

Mr.  Parker  Holmes,  '14,  is  again 
in  Italy.  This  time  he  is  there  rep- 
resenting the  U.  S.  shipping  board. 
The  last  time  he  was  there  it  was 
as  an  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  navy. 

Miss  Mamie  Huxtable  and  Harold 
("Dick")  Huxtable.  '09,  are  teaching 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stanislas  Arseneau,  '14,  is 
teaching  geography  in  the  Harvard 
School  for  Boys,  Chicago. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Garrett,  '14,  writes  that 
he  is  using  Mr.  Barber's  text  in  Gen- 
eral Science  in  the  Athens  high  school 
and  likes  it  very  much. 

Miss  Fae  Duvall,  '14,  is  one  of  five 
teachers  of  sewing  in  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  high  school  in  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. She  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1918. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hemmer,  B.Ed.,  '15,  is 
teaching  manual  training  and  me- 
chanical drawing  in  the  high  school 
at  Dodge  City,  Kansas.  He  says  that 
he  has  ten  electrical  machines  in  the 
shop  and  that  everything  is  up  to 
date. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Eller,  '15,  is  attending 
the  University  of  Chicago  this  year. 

Mr.  Elmer  Joosten,  '15,  is  manag- 
ing his  father's  music  store  at  Mi- 
nonk.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  '17. 

Miss  Mattie  Chism,  '15,  is  teaching 
in  the  fifth  grade  at  LeRoy. 

Miss  Bernice  Albright,  '15,  is 
teaching  mathematics  in  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  She  received  her  A.B. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1919. 

Mrs.  Dudley  Hilte  (Zeta  Kelligar), 
'15,  is  living  in  Pana,  111. 

Miss  Emily  Entler,  '15,  is  corre- 
spondent for  the  National  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Cook,  '15,  is  a  re- 
construction aid  at  Staten  Island. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Dexter,  '15,  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Harding  school  at  Mon- 
mouth, 111. 

Mrs.  Frances  Peters  Kendrick,  '16, 
is  living  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She 
has  been  serving  as  a  yeoman,  in  the 
navy. 

Ensign  Russell  Courtright,  '16,  has 
taking  a  position  on  the  U.  S.  ship- 
ping board. 

Miss  Norma  A.  Hogue,  '16,  is 
teaching  in  the  Maunaola  Seminary, 
Paia,  Maui,  Hawaii.  This  is  a 
boarding  school  for  Hawaiian,  Chin- 
ese and  Japanese  girls. 

Mr.  Dwight  M.  Ramesy,  '16,  is  field 
executive  for  the  Boy  Scouts  in  the 
northwest  district  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Ethel  Potts,  B.Ed.,  '16,  is  su- 
pervising the  substitute  teachers  in 
the  grades  and  teaching  zoology  and 
botany  in  the  high  school  at  Hoopes- 
ton,  111. 

Miss  Mary  Colgrove,  '16,  and  Mr. 
Howard  Gantz  were  married  in  Sep- 
tember. They  are  making  their  home 
in  Normal. 
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Mr.  M.  E.  Herriott,  '16,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Saint  James  School  at 
Faribault,  Minnesota.  They  are  us- 
ing Miss  Clark's  text  in  the  gymnas- 
ium work  there. 

Mrs.  Floy  Sherman,  '17,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Decatur  schools. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Blackburn,  B.Ed.,  '17,  is 
still  teaching  at  Denton,  Texas.  He 
was  given  a  raise  of  $625  in  salary. 
Last  summer  he  taught  at  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at 
Nashville. 

Miss  Zella  Winchester,  '17,  is 
teaching  literature  in  the  junior 
high  school  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mich- 
igan. Most  of  the. pupils  are  of  for- 
eign parentage. 

Miss  Leah  Stevens,  '17,  is  one  of 
the  supervising  principals  at  Cen- 
tralia,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Elmer  W.  Dasson  is  living  at 
Chatsworth,  111.  Mrs.  Dasson  was 
Miss  Anna  M.  Larson,  '17. 

Miss  Dora  A.  Heavener,  '17,  is 
teaching  the  first  grade  at  Piper  City. 

Mr.  Freeman  Goodwin,  '17,  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Nixon  township  high 
school.  This  high  school  has  passed 
from  one  to  five  teachers  in  four 
years. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Willey,  '17,  is  the  science 
teacher  and  director  of  athletics  at 
Mounds,  111.  He  writes,  "My  wife 
and  I  are  trying  to  get  acclimated 
and  used  to  the  negroes." 

Ensign  Robert  Grubb,  '17,  visited 
in  Normal  the  last  week  of  October. 
He  is  still  in  service. 

Mr.  Grover  Kerr,  '17,  is  teaching 
in  the  junior  high  school  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

Lieut.  William  Geneva,  B.Ed.  '17, 
is  principal  of  the  junior  high  school 
at  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Fred  Hartin,  B.Ed.,  '17,  is 
teaching  physics  at  Prince,  Utah. 


Miss  Eulalia  Tortat,  B.Ed.,  '17,  is 
ill  at  her  home  in  Normal. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  '17,  is  teach- 
ing in  Lincoln. 

Mr.  J.  Aaron  Smith,  B.Ed.,  '16, 
and  Mrs.  Nina  Thomas  Smith,  '17, 
are  teaching  in  Danville,  111.  Mr. 
Smith  is  teaching  physics  and  chem- 
istry and  Mrs.  Smith  commercial 
arithmetic    and    algebra. 

Miss  Dorothy  Turney,  '18,  is  teach- 
ing fourth  grade  in  Springfield,  111. 

Miss  Joe  Garlough,  '18,  is  teach- 
ing home  economics  in  the  Commun- 
ity high  school  in  Veiva,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  William  Tice,  '18,  has  taken 
a  position  with  the  Moline  Tractor 
Company  in  Bloomington. 

Mr.  Lewis  Millman,  '18,  who  is 
doing  senior  college  work  at  the  Nor- 
mal University,  has  recently  taken 
out  his  naturalization  papers. 

Miss  Margaret  Westhoff,  '19,  is 
teaching  music  in  the  Decatur 
schools. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Ellinwood,  B.Ed.,  '19, 
is  doing  departmental  work  in  the 
eighth  grade  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Ellinwood  was  Miss  Harriet 
Boggs,  '10. 


ALUMNI  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENIOR  COLLEGE 

Isabel  K.  Adam,  '18;  Anna  Belle 
Harper,  '17;  Elsa  E.  Schilling,  '15; 
Helen  Shuman,  '19;  Helen  E.  Seeley, 
'04;  Jessie  Bramer  Lindsey,  '11;  R. 
Vernon  Lindsey,  '11;  Walter  S. 
Adams,  '14;  Willard  Canopy,  '18; 
Clifford  Huffmaster,  '17;  Lewis  Mill- 
man,  '18;  Alfred  Rebbe,  '18;  Ig- 
natius Taubeneck,  '17;  George  Evans, 
'18. 


UNIVERSITY  FOR  THE  QUARTER 


The  roof  of  the  auditorium  is  be- 
ing strengthened. 

The  woodwork  of  the  library 
building  and  the  gymnasium  has 
been  painted. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  affairs  of  the  school  is 
stronger  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time.  At  the  first  "pep"  meeting 
held  in  the  auditorium  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  school  was  present. 
The  attendance  at  the  football  games 
and  at  parties  given  by  the  different 
organizations  has  been  excellent. 
Not  only  do  the  students  attend  the 
school  functions,  but  they  are  also 
willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  school. 

Willard  Canopy,  '17,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Inter-state  Oratorical 
Association. 


LECTURE  COURSE 

The  lecture  course  promises  to  be 
especially  good  this  year.  The  num- 
bers are  as  follows: 

Great  Lakes  String  Quartet,  Octo- 
ber 30;  Maud  Ballington  Booth,  "The 
Little  Mother  of  the  Prisons,"  Satur- 
day, November  22;  Louise  Stallings, 
'cellist  and  pianist,  January  29;  Sir 
John  Foster  Frazer,  Thursday,  March 
18;   Louis  Kreidler,  baritone,  May  7. 

The  sale  of  tickets  has  been  so 
good  that  the  Lecture  Board  will  be 
able  to  add  another  number.  This 
number  has  not  been  chosen. 

The  Great  Lakes  String  Quartet 
were  here  October  30.  Their  play- 
ing is  exquisite,  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  music  lovers  of 
Normal. 


university  farm.  This  is  an  auto- 
matic affair.  A  float  regulates  the 
flow  of  water.  The  trough  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  hogs  can  get  only 
their  noses  in  it.  A  concrete  platform 
is  also  to  be  built  around  the  trough. 

The  university  farm  has  a  five- 
acre  field  of  alfalfa  that  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  It  was  sowed 
in  August.  If  it  proves  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, as,  barring  winter  freezing,  it 
no  doubt  will,  five  acres  more  will  be 
sowed  next  year. 

The  farm  had  three  Duroc  Jersey 
hogs  at  the  McLean  County  Duroc 
Jersey  Breeders'  Association  sale  in 
Bloomington. 

All  the  outbuildings  of  the  univer- 
sity farm  are  receiving  their  second 
coat  of  paint,  and  the  work  is  almost 
finished. 


UNIVERSITY  FARM 

Prof.  R.  L.  Eyman  and  a  class  of 
high  school  boys  are  making  a  con- 
crete watering  trough  for  hogs  at  the 


FELL   HALL 

Last  August  eighty-three  girls  re- 
ceived the  joyous  news  that  Fell  Hall 
was  to  be  their  home  for  the  coming 
year.  Seventeen  other  girls  rejoiced 
over  the  fact  that  they  could  have 
their  meals  there,  and  enjoy  the 
homelike  spirit.  Miss  Eleanor  Shel- 
don has  resumed  her  duties  as  head 
of  the  hall. 

On  Friday  evening,  October  24, 
the  girls  gave  the  first  dance  of  the 
year.  The  Dornaus  orchestra  from 
Bloomington,  furnished  the  music, 
playing  from  eight  o'clock  until 
twelve  o'clock.  Hallowe'en  decora- 
tions were  used,  and  from  every  cor- 
ner witches,  black  cats  and  pumpkins 
peered  at  the  dancers. 

The  kitchenettes  on  the  second  and 
third  floors  have  been  fitted  with 
utensils  for  making  fudge,  etc.,  and 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings 
they  are  the  most  popular  places  in 
the  hall. 
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Fell  Hall  has  become  a  popular 
place  for  holding  social  affairs  for 
the  whole  school.  On  September  12 
the  faculty  gave  an  informal  recep- 
tion for  the  students.  On  November 
14th,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  have  the 
Recognition  Service  in  the  parlors. 

The  former  residents  win  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  that  the  gift  fund 
is  being  used  to  fit  up  a  tea  table. 
A  beautiful  brass  samovar  and  a  tray 
of  brass  have  just  been  purchased. 


CHORAL  CLUB 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term 
in  September,  1919,  the  Choral  Club 
started  out  with  a  large  enrollment. 
The  new  officers  for  this  term  are: 
president,  Howard  Tobias;  vice-pres- 
ident, Eunice  Blackburn;  secretary, 
Bonnie  King;  and  pianist,  Miss  Lil- 
lian Barton. 

Mr.  Westhoff  has  started  a  Choral 
club  in  Bloomington,  which  consists 
of  about  one  hundred  voices.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  I.  S.  N.  U.  Choral 
Club  with  that  of  the  Bloomington 
Choral  Club  was  Thursday,  October 
23,  1919.  There  will  be  frequent 
joint  rehearsals.  The  joint  club  will 
give  a  concert  in  December,  at  the 
I.  S.  N.  U.  auditorium  and  again  at 
the  high  school  in  Bloomington.  This 
concert  is  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind  given  in  either  Bloomington 
or  Normal. 


PHILADELPHIA?*    SOCIETY 

The  outlook  for  a  successful  year 
for  the  Philadelphian  Society  is  most 
promising.     The  officers  are: 

President,  Mr.  Eugene  Ziebold. 

Vice-president,  Mr.  Vernon  Lind- 
sey. 

Secretary,  Miss  Rachel  Day. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Miss  Hortense 
Emmunds. 


Treasurer,  Mrs.  Lola  Tate. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Miss  Isabelle 
Aichen. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was 
a  reception  for  the  new  members. 
This  was  a  really  live  affair.  A  num- 
ber of  lively  games  were  played,  and 
refreshments  were  served. 

The  next  Saturday  evening  we 
gathered  in  Philadelphia  Hall  and 
practiced  our  yells  and  songs.  After 
that  we  hiked  to  the  country  and  had 
a  weiner  roast. 

One  Saturday  evening  we  had  a 
stunt  show.  This  was  a  real  show, 
and  the  stunts  were  put  on  in  a  most 
entertaining  manner.  In  a  very  for- 
mal way  a  tin  loving  cup  was  pre- 
sented to  those  giving  the  best  stunt. 

The  other  meetings  have  been  true 
literary  ones  and  have  shown  excep- 
tional ability  on  the  part  of  those 
participating  in  them. 

The  contestants  are  as  follows: 

Debaters,  Howard  Nelson,  Orville 
B.  Heyward. 

Extemporaneous  Speaker,  Willard 
Canopy. 

Reader,  Nora  Cheney. 

Pianist,  Bonnie  King. 

Vocalist,  Rotha  Logan. 


I.  S.  N.  U.  people  attending  the 
University  of  Chicago: 

Miss  Mabel  Stark,  '06. 

Mr.  Bert  Hudgins,  B.Ed.,  '15. 

Mrs.    Bessie   David    Hudgins,    '13! 

Mr.  Earl  Case,  B.Ed.,  '15. 

Mr.  Talmadge  Petty,  B.Ed.,  '14. 

Mr.  Fremont  Wirth,  '14. 

Mr.  Walter  Eller,  '15. 

Miss  Winifred  Ridgley. 

Miss  Leona  Kamm,  '16. 

Miss  Beulah  Harvey,  '15. 

Miss  Marietta  Stevenson,  B.Ed., 
'16. 
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Miss  Ramona  Bressie. 

Miss  Mary  Inez  Droke. 

I.  S.  N.  U.  people  attending  Colum- 
bia University: 

Mr.    Edward    S.    Freeman,    B.Ed., 

Miss  Jane  Ann  Blackburn,  B.Ed.. 
'16. 

Miss   Ethel   Rosenberry,   '07. 

Mr.  Earl  Rosenberry,  '09. 

Miss  Ruth  V.  Simpson. 

Miss  Constance  Smith. 

Miss  Frances  Russell. 


Courses     in     correspondence     of- 
fered     1H 


SOME  I.  S.  X.  IT.  STATISTICS 
Enrollment 

Normal  department  465 

Women   3  68 

Men 97 

Seniors    120 

Senior  College  20 

Men   who   have   been  in 

service 35 

New  students  222 

High  School 232 

Training  School  401 

Orphans'   Home  340 

Correspondence   Students 99 

Total  enrollment  at  I.  S.  N.  U.1537 
Enrollment  in  I.  S.  N.  U.  by  Courses 

Upper   Grade    39 

Lower  Grade 57 

Kindergarten   Primary 29 

Music    8 

Manual  Training 17 

Music  and  Art  3 

Art  and  Design 15 

Household  Art  7 

Household  Science  8 

Home  Economics  22 

Agriculture  8 

Commerce 51 

Teachers'  College  125 

Three-year  Curriculum  21 

Country  School  "M"  8 

Country  School  "N"  11 

Curriculum  "O"  2 

Preparatory    ,.,.?.r .., 34 


FOOTBALL,  1919 

After  being  without  football  dur- 
ing the  war,  I.  S.  N.  U.  is  again  rep- 
resented by  a  team.  Although  the 
squad  is  small  and  light,  due  to  the 
small  attendance  of  men,  the  play- 
ers are  all  fighters  and  are  putting 
Normal  back  on  the  football  map. 

At  the  call  for  football  team  can- 
didates, twenty-five  men  reported. 
Of  the  twenty-five,  three — Lynn  Wat- 
son, Hugh  Fiedler  and  Byron  Moore 
— were  "N"  men,  each  having  had 
experience  of  one  year  on  the  I.  S. 
N.  U.  team.  Outside  of  these  three, 
only  one — Clarence  Westhoff — had 
experience.  Westhoff  is  a  U-High 
man.  The  rest  of  the  squad  were 
green  at  the  game. 

An  incident  of  early  season  prac- 
tice shows  how  green  the  squad  was. 
One  who  is  now  a  regular  in  the 
backfield,  when  first  receiving  tfce 
ball  from  the  quarter  back,  passed  it 
back  to  the  quarter,  thinking  the  ball 
was  to  be  worked  down  the  field  by 
a  method  like  that  in  basketball. 

However,  the  greenness  has  worn 
off,  and  the  team,  after  having  played 
four  games,  is  now,  at  this  writing — 
October  28 — ready  to  go  into  the  re- 
maining games  with  the  confidence 
of  veterans. 

Up  to  this  date,  the  team  has  been 
made  up  as  follows:  I.e.  Watson, 
Pettit;  l.t.,  Penniman;  l.g.,  English 
and  Beckman;  c,  Adams;  r.g., 
Phelps;  r.t.,  Burress;  r.e.,  Moore; 
q.b.,  Westhoff;  r.h.,  Sterling,  Evans; 
f.b.,  Litwiller;  l.h.,  Fiedler,  Evans. 

The  first  game  on  October  4  with 
Lincoln  was  evenly  fought.  Normal 
should  have  won.  Up  to  the  last  min- 
ute of  play  the  score  was,  Normal  6; 
Lincoln  College,  0f     In  the  last  min- 
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ute  of  play  Lincoln  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting a  forward  pass  on  the  goal 
line  and  in  kicking  goal,  giving  Lin- 
coln the  game  by  one  point. 

The  second  game  was  played  at  De- 
catur, October  11.  The  Millikin 
squad  with  thirteen  "M"  men  on  it, 
outclassed  us,  running  up  a  score  of 
45  to  0. 

Illinois  College  defeated  us  at  Jack- 
sonville October  17,  by  the  score  of 
25  to  0.  We  credit  Millikin  with 
all  the  score  she  got  on  October  11, 
but  we  do  not  credit  Illinois  with  all 
her  score.  There  was  some  weird  of- 
ficiating. 

Before  the  Shurtleff  game,  Presi- 
dent Felmley  kindly  allowed  ten  min- 
utes of  General  Exercises  to  be  used 
for  a  "pep"  meeting.  The  allowance 
was  appreciated,  resulting  in  a  good 
crowd  and  a  good  game. 

Shurtleff  College  with  the  scalps  of 
Blackburn,  McKendree,  and  Charles- 
ton Normal  at  her  belt,  came  to  Nor- 
mal on  October  25.  She  was  lucky 
to  get  away  with  a  tie  score  10  to  10. 
It  looked  as  if  Normal  had  the  game 
won  by  a  touchdown  by  Litwiller  in 
second  quarter,  and  a  drop  kick  by 
Westhoff  in  the  third.  But  Shurtleff 
by  forward  passes  secured  a  touch- 
down, and  then  by  a  drop  kick  an- 
nexed three  more  points,  tying  the 
score  at  the  last  minute. 

Our  next  game  is  with  Bradley. 
We  are  handicapped  by  two  men  be- 
ing out  because  of  injuries,  Law- 
rence and  Fiedler  are  both  out,  but 
there  will  be  fighters  in  their  places. 
The  last  time  Bradley  was  in  Normal 
the  score  was  Normal  16;  Bradley  6. 
We  hope  for  a  victory  this  time. 

The  remaining  schedule  is: 

Nov.      1 — Bradley  at  Normal. 

Nov.   14 — Eureka   at  Eureka. 

Nov.  27  (Thanksgiving  Day), 
Wesleyan. 


ALUMNI  REUNION 

In  the  August  number  of  the 
Alumni  Quarterly  you  saw  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  editor  that  it  is 
desired  that  certain  classes  hold  a  re- 
union during  the  week  of  graduation 
of  the  class  of  '20.  They  are  the 
classes  of  1860,  1870,  1880,  1890, 
1900,  1910,  1915,  and  the  class  of 
'17.  We  are  very  desirous  that  these 
classes  make  the  start  in  establishing 
a  precedent  for  other  classes  to  fol- 
low. As  you  see,  these  classes  are 
those  who  graduated  a  decade  apart 
and  we  hope  to  have  reunions  of 
classes  that  have  graduated  ten  years 
apart  as  a  regular  occasion  during 
graduation  week  at  the  I.  S.  N.  U. 

On  October  29,  1919,  Mr.  C.  M. 
McConn,  registrar  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  made  a  report  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
ten  largest  universities  of  the  middle- 
west,  and  in  every  case  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  students 
now  registered  when  compared  with 
the  number  registered  in  1916.  If  we 
compare  these  figures  with  our  own 
registration  we  are  made  to  wonder 
what  is  the  reason  that  these  schools 
have  an  increase  and  that  I.  S.  N.  U. 
has  not  only  made  no  increase,  but  is 
not  even  up  to  the  pre-war  period. 

I  was  at  the  Big  Four  station  in 
Bloomington  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember first.  It  was  necessary  that 
there  two  extra  coaches  be  put  on 
the  train  that  leaves  this  city  for 
Champaign-Urbana.  The  cause  for 
the  journeying  to  the  U.  of  I.?  The 
annual  "Home-coming"  football  game 
was  held  on  that  day,  and  these  peo- 
ple were  going  back  to  help  Illinois 
defeat  its  old  time  rival,  Chicago. 

While  we  are  not  able  to  have  ath- 
letics here  that  will  bring  back  the 
I.    S.   N.    U.    people,    we   surely   have 
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other  tilings  that  we  can  be  enthus- 
iastic about  advertising. 

The  I.  S.  N.  U.  needs  advertising 
in  the  way  that  those  men  and  wom- 
en who  were  returning  to  Illinois  for 
a  day  will  do  every  time  they  get  a 
chance. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can 
get  the  classes  to  hold  reunions  such 
as  these  that  we  shall  be  doing  more 
to  advertise  the  I.  S.  N.  U.  than  can 
be  done  any  other  way. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  members 
of  the  classes  of  '60,  '70,  '80,  '90, 
'00,  '10,  '15,  and  '17,  will  begin  ar- 
rangements as  soon  as  possible  to  be 
in  Normal  and  to  meet  with  the 
class  of  '20  in  June,  1920. 

A.  W.  Boley. 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 

On  the  opening  days  of  school 
many  perplexed  students  were  di- 
rected and  helped  by  girls  wearing 
blue  triangle  arm  bands  bearing  the 
words  "Ask  me." 

Bright  and  early  on  the  first  Sat- 
urday morning  forty  girls  hiked  to 
Stein's  Grove  in  military  fashion  and 
there  cooked  their  breakfasts  over  a 
camp  fire,  and  received  a  taste  of  the 
fellowship  and  friendship  to  be  had 
in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation. 

The  opening  vesper  service  was 
held  in  the  Christian  church  at  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Miss 
Fay,  of  the  music  department,  sang 
and  Miss  Shuman,  the  general  secre- 
tary, spoke  on  "Consecration  for 
Service." 

In  order  that  new  acquaintances 
might  be  made  about  two  hundred 
students  laughed  and  played  at  a 
frolic  given  in  the  gymnasium,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
the  men's  Varsity  Club.  Everyone 
enjoyed    the    spirited    games    which 


were  directed  by  Miss  Glassow  of  the 
physical  education  department,  and 
the  homemade  cake  and  ice  cream 
which  was  served  to  the  merry  crowd. 

The  regular  meetings  have  at- 
tracted a  large  attendance  and  have 
been  very  helpful.  In  one  meeting 
Miss  Dodge  urged  the  girls  to  do 
something  definite  and  difficult.  At 
another  meeting  Mr.  Manchester 
showed  the  girls  that  it  pays  to  do 
the  right  thing. 

The  association  is  indeed  fortun- 
ate this  year  in  having  each  of  its 
cabinet  members  return  to  school. 
The  year  promises  to  be  one  of  great 
opportunity  for  service  in  the  f.  W. 
C.  A.  in  "Old  Normal." 


THE   VARSITY   CLUB 

During  the  latter  part  of  the 
spring  term  in  1919.  a  suggestion 
was  made  by  some  of  the  more  en- 
terprising male  students  of  the  uni- 
versity that  a  club  for  men  should  be 
established.  This  suggestion  was 
acted  upon  and  the  resulting  organi- 
zation was  called  the  Varsity  Club. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  in 
the  choosing  of  Fred  Carlson  as  pres- 
ident for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  first  club  dance  was  held  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  the  spring  term 
and  the  activities  of  the  year  were 
brought  to  a  close  with  a  banquet. 
During  the  summer  terms  various 
functions  were  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Varsity  Club  members  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  summer  stu- 
dents. 

The  first  real  student  function  of 
the  fall  term  was  given  by  the  Varsity 
Club  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  form 
of  a  Mixer  party.  This  was  followed 
by  a  dance  and  later  a  Hard  Times 
party. 

During  the  fourth  week  of  the  new 
school  year  over  fifty  new  members 
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were  initiated  into  the  Varsity  Club, 
giving  a  total  membership  of  about 
eighty. 

Some  of  the  Varsity  Club's  future 
aims  are  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
to  the  soldier  dead  of  the  university 
who  died  in  the  great  war,  the  secur- 
ing of  rooms  for  the  club,  and 
the  providing  of  good  wholesome  en- 
tertainment for  the  student  body. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  pro- 
mote all  worthy  activities  of  I.  S.  N. 
U.  and  to  get  the  students  better  ac- 
quainted with  one  another  so  that 
they  may  work  as  a  real  unit  for  the 
good  of  "Old  Normal." 


WRIGHTONIA  PROSPEROUS 

There  is  an  excellent  society  spirit 
among  the  students  of  Wrightonia 
this  year.  Every  program  has  been 
worth  while  and  has  revealed  some 
of  the  fine  talent  the  society  is  fa- 
vored with. 

The  new  president,  with  his  help- 
ers, is  planning  to  make  Wrightonia 
shine.  A  spirt  of  co-operation  is 
prevailing,  and  co-operation  is  a  win- 
ner. Wrightonia  expects  to  carry 
away  some  of  the  honors  this  year. 
No  temporary  defeat  can  down  her 
winning  spirit. 

The  students  are  turning  out  to 
the  meetings  and  enjoying  them. 
Eighty  term  tickets  have  been  sold 
this  fall. 

Besides  readings  and  music  the 
workers  are  going  in  for  more  de- 
bates, orations,  and  plays.  A  social 
feature  is  also  being  carried  out  at 
each  meeting,  for  we  need  to  play  too. 

There  is  also  a  good  spirit  toward 
athletics  this  term.  The  sports  in- 
clude hockey  and  basketball. 

As  former  students  have  boosted 
Wrightonia,  we  who  are  here  will 
continue  to  boost. 


The  officers  elected  for  this  term 
are  as   follows: 

President — Gilbert  Nelson. 

Vice-President — Clarence  E.  Town- 
send. 

Secretary — Verla  Sweat. 

Assistant  Secretary  —  Margaret 
Lamberton. 

Treasurer — Ernestine  White. 

Assistant  Treasurer — Eda  Fowler. 

Sergeant-at-arms — John  Cobb. 

The  following  contestants  were 
elected  to  represent  Wrightonia  at 
the  inter-society  contest: 

Miss  Crow,  piano;  Miss  Black, 
reading;  Miss  Anna  Harper,  vocal 
solo;  Mr.  I.  D.  Taubeneck,  oratory; 
Mr.  Underbrink,  extemporaneous 
speaking;  Mr.  Louis  Millman  and  Mr. 
Fox,  debate. 


OUR  SENIOR  COLLEGE 

One  of  the  vital  questions  that  our 
school  systems  are  facing  today  is 
the  problem  of  increasing  the  efficien- 
cy and  numbers  of  the  teaching 
force.  The  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin  for 
October,  1919,  reports  that  5.8  4  per 
cent  of  the  teaching  positions  lack 
teachers,  and  approximately  100,000 
positions  are  either  without  teachers 
or  are  filled  by  teachers  below  stand- 
ard. 

Due  to  the  after-effects  of  the  war 
we  find  that  even  now  when  larger 
enrollments  were  to  be  expected,  the 
increase  is  disappointing.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  N.  E.  A.  sent  out  a  letter 
to  the  presidents  of  State  Normal 
schools  inquiring  into  the  matter,  and 
as  a  result  found  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  put  forth  to  increase 
attendance,  the  enrollments  have 
been  small  in  all  schools.  The  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  attraction  of 
more  remunerative  positions  is  .un- 
doubtedly the  cause.      However,  this 
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condition  will  not  be  lasting,  for  as 
business  becomes  normal  the  teach- 
ing profession  will  reclaim  its  own. 

What  then  will  be  trie  effect  on 
teachers'  colleges,  and  what  should 
be  our  attitude  toward  the  expected 
return  in  so  far  as  it  will  affect  our 
colleges?  If  we  are  to  grow  we  must 
know  wherein  our  strength  lies,  and 
if  I.  S.  N.  U.  offers  a  great  number 
of  favorable  inducements  to  prospec- 
tive professional  degree  students  than 
some  other  institutions  can  offer,  then 
it  is  our  business  to  be  capable  of 
convincing  others   of  this  fact. 

Our  senior  college  has  had  the 
same  experience  that  many  of  the 
drives  had  which  were  made  during 
the  war.  They  would  break  into 
action,  and  through  concentrated  ef- 
fort make  great  progress;  then  be- 
coming exhausted  through  depleted 
powers,  they  would  find  it  necessary 
to  dig  in  and  wait  for  reenforce- 
ments.  The  first  drive  of  our  Teach- 
ers' College  gathered  slow  momentum 
until  about  the  year  1913,  when  it 
burst  forth  with  sudden  energy  arid 
made  remarkable  progress. 

It  was  December  19,  1906,  that 
President  Felmley  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  state 
of  Illinois,  recommended  that  the 
General  Assembly  be  requested  to 
amend  the  charter  of  this  institution 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  grant  degrees. 
The  following  spring,  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  right  to  grant  profes- 
sional degrees  was  conferred  upon 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  This 
marked  the  beginning  of  our  Senior 
College,  and  the  first  two  graduates 
received  their  degrees  from  I.  S.  N. 
U.  in  June,  1908. 

Miss  Alma  M.  Hamilton  who  is 
now  one  of  the  critic  teachers  in  Uni- 
versity High  School,  and  Miss  Lillie 
Paisley,  were  the  two  members  of  the 


class  of  1908.  In  1909  there  was 
one  graduate;  in  1910  there  were 
two;  in  1911,  four;  in  1912,  six;  in 
1913,  four;  in  1914,  ten;  in  1915, 
fourteen;  in  1916,  eighteen;  in  1917, 
twenty-one;  in  1918,  eleven,  and  in 
1919,  twelve.  By  observation  of 
these  figures  we  note  that  the  growth 
was  rapid  just  previous  to  1917.  Of 
the  105  degree  students  many  are 
holding  positions  of  exceptional 
merit,  and  several  have  gone  on  to 
other  institutions  to  complete  their 
work  for  a  Master's  degree.  All 
schools  lost  a  large  percentage  of 
their  attendance  during  the  years 
when  our  country  was  actually  en- 
gaged in  war,  but  now  we  are  ready 
for  the  next  great  offensive.  The 
spirit  of  victory  is  with  us  and  the 
Senior  College  Club  has  displayed  an 
enthusiasm  and  vigor  in  its  efforts 
thus  far  that  gives  promise  of  re- 
ward. We  are  organizing  for  the 
drive  that  shall  cast  aside  all  ob- 
stacles and  land  us  at  the  front  a 
victorious   department. 

We  hope  to  become  members  of 
the  honorary  fraternity,  Kappa  Delta 
Pi,  and  to  do  this  we  need  the  sup- 
port of  all  that  can  bring  the  proper 
pressure  to  bear. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  aims 
certain  methods  may  be  used.  In  the 
first  place,  we  can  be  prepared  to  talk 
and  explain  the  good  points  of  our 
Senior  College  with  all  students  now 
in  school.  Some  of  the  arguments 
we  can  use  are  as  folows: 

A.  For  those  individuals  that  find 
the  expense  of  attending  some  of  our 
colleges  almost  prohibitive,  Normal 
offers  a  strong  inducement.  With 
only  a  nominal  registration  fee,  no 
tuition,  and  the  cost  of  living  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  the  degree  ob- 
tained here  is  indeed  an  economic  in- 
vestment. 
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B.  State  universities  as  a  rule  are 
filled  with  students  interested  in  me- 
chanics, accounting,  engineering, 
chemistry,  and  farming;  is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  such  conditions 
are  very  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  teacher?  In  a  Normal 
school  we  have  an  atmosphere  per- 
meated with  the  ideal  of  social  serv- 
ice, and  the  recitation  room  is  a  place 
for  common  discussion  of  problems 
relative  to  the  true  spirit  of  teach- 
ing. Isn't  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  this,  then,  is  the  logical  place  for 
students  to  come  who  expect  to  fol- 
low teaching  as  a  profession? 

C.  Students  attending  Normal  get 
into  personal  touch  with  all  of  their 
teachers  whether  they  be  professors 
or  instructors.  This  relationship  has 
a  value  that  cannot  be  overestimated. 
It  is  something  that  is  not  obtained 
in  a  college  where  teachers  and 
pupils  seldom  become  acquainted, 
and  where  the  chances  for  self-ex- 
pression are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

D.  The  social  spirit  that  students 
experience  in  the  life  of  a  Normal 
School  is  more  wholesome  than  that 
of  the  larger  college. 

Besides  personal  argument  a  sec- 
ond method  of  procedure  is  that  of 
writing  articles  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  arouse  interest  and  inserting  them 
in  the  Vidette.  This  method  we  are 
practicing  at  present. 

A  third  method  is  by  means  of 
programs  and  appropriate  posters  of- 
fered by  the  club  from  time  to  time. 
These  programs  may  vary  in  their 
content  with  first  a  speaker  and  then 
some  amusement  product. 

In  the  fourth  place,  advertising 
may  be  distributed  through  the 
Alumni  Quarterly  and  through  cir- 
culars containing  statistical  data  of 
interest  to  the  prospective  student. 
These      advertisements      should      be 


formed  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse 
curiosity  and  if  ingeniously  placed 
will  be  sure  of  some  results.  Those 
of  you  who  are  familiar  with  such 
expressions  as  "Eventually,  why  not 
now?"  or  "There's  a  reason"  will 
readily  realize  the  value  of  such  ad- 
vertising. 

The  supreme  secret  behind  all  this 
that  will  mark  our  success  must  be 
personal  conviction  of  our  duty  in  the 
matter,  and  then  organized  effort. 
The  Normal  School  is  the  logical 
place  for  thorough  training  in  the 
teaching  profession.  Then  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore, as  well  as  for  ourselves,  and 
for  those  who  will  come  after,  let  us 
put  forth  our  best  efforts.  We  desire 
the  rejuvenation  of  the  Senior  Col- 
lege spirit,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
our  college.  Will  the  Faculty  and 
Alumni  co-operate  with  us?  If  so, 
then  let  us  rally  to  the  call  and  "keep 
the  ball  rolling"  until  we  have  so 
popularized  our  college  that  a  B.E. 
from  I.  S.  N.  U.  will  need  no  explan- 
ation.— R.  Vernon  Lindsey. 


THE   TEACHERS'   COLLEGE 

Too  many  people  think  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Normal  University  as  a 
normal  school  only.  It  is  more  than 
this.  There  is  a  distinct  and  sep- 
arate unit  in  the  school  that  is  not 
normal  school  at  all.  This  is  the 
Teachers'  College.  The  Teachers'  Col- 
lege of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity grants  a  degree,  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Education.  Is  this  de- 
gree of  value? 

To  answer  the  question  we  must 
first  discover  whether  any  degree  is 
more  than  worth  the  increased  ef- 
fort and  time  added  to  the  Normal 
School  diploma.  Is  it  worth  just 
twice  as  much?  High  school  teach- 
ers, and  teachers  in  the  grades  im- 
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mediately  below,  have  discovered 
that  although  they  can  go  out  from 
I.  S.  N.  U.  and  teach  better,  often, 
than  the  average  college  graduate, 
they  are  confronted  with  opposition 
from  boards  who  demand  the  four- 
year  course.  This  is  especially  true 
when  seeking  a  new  and  more  lucra- 
tive position.  The  boards  want 
teachers  WITH  A  DEGREE.  Strong- 
er or  weaker,  the  teacher  with  the 
degree  gets  the  position.  Only  too 
numerous  are  the  Normal  School 
graduates  who  can  attest  to  this  fact. 
It  seems  then  that  the  degree  has 
come  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  neces- 
sity. 

But  should  I.  S.  N.  U.  enter  the 
collegiate  field?  There  is  no  reason 
under  the  sun  why  the  State  Normal 
University  here  can  not  give  more  to 
teachers  in  four  years  than  the  aver- 
age college  which  grants  degrees.  I 
do  not  mean  that  she  shall  grant 
the  A.B.  and  the  B.S.,  and  a  host  of 
others.  But  she  can  grant  the  one 
she  is  giving,  and  send  out  teachers 
who  are  so  far  ahead  of  the  average 
degree  student  in  teaching  that  there 
is  no  question  as  to  which  gets  the 
position  when  two  such  are  pitted 
against  each  other  before  a  board  of 
education. 

I.  S.  N.  U.  is  a  school  that  special- 
izes in  teachers.  Normal  School 
graduates  are  in  demand  when  no 
others  of  equivalent  training  (in 
years)  can  find  positions.  She  has  a 
reputation  for  turning  out  good 
teachers.  With  this  good  will  to 
capitalize,  there  is  a  future  ahead  for 
the  Teachers'  College  at  I.  S.  N.  U. 
We  have  equipment,  and  suitable  in- 
structors in  sufficient  numbers  will 
be  immediately  forthcoming.  What 
is  needed  is  the  demand — a  large  en- 
rollment. 


Many  students  hesitate  about  com- 
ing to  Normal  because  they  think 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  they  will 
have  to  finish  their  work  for  a  degree 
at  some  other  school.  They  either 
do  not  know  that  there  is  a  four-year 
course,  or  they  feel  that  more  pres- 
tige is  gained  by  going  elsewhere. 
Numbers  will  give  us  all  the  prestige 
we  want.  We  fear  no  competition  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  output. 

I  am  informed  that  an  honor  so- 
ciety corresponding  to  an  honor  fra- 
ternity, is  about  to  be  etsablished. 
This  also  will  help. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  col- 
lege that  many  do  not  recognize. 
This  the  post-graduate  work.  Any 
one  having  a  degree  from  another 
college  or  university  who  desires  to 
fit  himself  especially  for  teaching 
may  take  fourteen  term-studies 
(slightly  over  a  year's  work),  and 
receive  the  B.Ed,  in  this  way.  These 
studies  may  be  taken  during  the  sum- 
mer terms.  To  one  who  feels  that 
he  cannot  afford  a  master's  degree 
from  a  more  expensive  school  this  is 
a  fine  opportunity.  Or  to  one  who 
feels  that  his  collegiate  training  has 
not  fitted  him  for  teaching,  and  who 
desires  more  work  along  pedagogical 
lines,  this  is  the  course  to  pursue. 

There  is  only  one  thing  for  us  to 
do.  That  is  to  boost  the  Teachers' 
College — advertise  it.  Let  the  Nor- 
mal school  students  know  that  it  is 
a  distinct  entity,  that  it  IS  a  college 
course,  that  one  who  graduates  from 
it  is  a  college  graduate.  The  future 
of  I.  S.  N.  U.  lies  as  much  in  her 
Teachers'  College  as  in  any  other 
part  of  her  work.  Every  alumnus 
owes  it  to  the  school  to  let  it  be 
known  that  I.  S.  N.  U.  HAS  a  Teach- 
er's College. — Wm.  B.  Geneva. 
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FACULTY  ITEMS 

Miss  Kiturah  Parsons,  after  fifteen 
months'  absence  because  of  ill  health, 
returned  to  her  post  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Domestic  Science  last  June. 

Miss  Helen  Purcell,  who  was  critic 
teacher  for  the  fifth  grade  from  19  06 
to  1911,  visited  friends  in  Normal 
Monday,  October  27.  Since  Septem- 
ber, 1918,  Miss  Purcell  has  been  in 
War  Camp  Community  Service  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Ridgley,  Miss  Sheldon,  and  Mr. 
Cavins  are  again  on  the  campus  after 
several  months  of  interesting  work  in 
France.  Mr.  Ridgley  and  Mr.  Cavins 
were  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
A.  E.  P.,  and  Miss  Sheldon  did  can- 
teen work  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  Hugh  A.  Bone,  late  principal 
of  the  Sioux  City  high  school  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Associate  Professor  of  History  made 
vacant  eighteen  months  ago  by  the 
resignation  of  Professor  MaGill.  Mr. 
Bone  is  a  native  Illinoisan,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Friends  College  at  Os- 
kaloosa,  Iowa,  later  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  received  his  Master's  de- 
gree in  1897.  Mr.  Bone  has  served 
as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Sulli- 
van and  at  Batavia,  and  taugh  His- 
tory and  Civics  in  the  summer 
school  at  Normal  University  in  1904. 
Mr.  Bone  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
problems  of  rural  education  and  will 
teach  some  classes  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Friends  of  Miss  Genevieve  Fisher, 
a  former  member  of  the  I.  S.  N.  U. 
faculty,  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  she  is  now  located  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  Miss  Fish- 
er is  one  of  the  three  home 
economics  agents  whose  business 
is      to      cover      the    United    States, 


visiting  Vocational  Schools  and 
Teacher  Training  Institutions.  This 
fall  she  is  visiting  eleven  north  At- 
lantic states  and  writes  most  enthus- 
iasticaly  about  her  new  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Peterson  are 
parents  of  a  son,  born  at  Brokaw  hos- 
pital on  Wednesday,  October  15. 

Mrs.  Winifred  G.  Gevaart,  who  was 
such  an  efficient  member  of  our  com- 
mercial department  last  year,  has 
joined  her  husband  now  returned 
from  France.  They  will  live  in  Ari- 
zona. Her  place  is  filled  by  Miss 
Caroline  Fairchilds,  of  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Mrs.  Grace  Wells  Morgan  has  also 
joined  her  husband,  the  professor  of 
Music  in  the  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 
State  Normal  School.  She  will  prob- 
able teach  biology  in  that  institution. 

Prof.  Austin  E.  Wilber,  who  for 
several  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  extension  work  of  the  Nor- 
mal University,  but  who  was  left 
without  a  position  when  this  line  of 
work  was  discontinued,  has  recently 
accepted  a  similar  position  with  the 
Ohio  State  Normal  College  at  Kent, 
Ohio.  He  will  be  director  of  the  ex- 
tension work  of  this  school.  The  of- 
fer of  this  position  came  by  telegraph 
and  was  unsolicited  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Wilbor.  There  are  but  two  nor- 
mal schools  in  Ohio,  and  he  received 
offers  from  both  of  them.  His  pres- 
ent position  is  a  much  more  lucra- 
tive one  than  the  one  he  held  here 
in  Normal.  There  are  four  teach- 
ers in  this  work  in  the  Ohio  school. 
Kent  is  thirty  miles  from  Cleve- 
land, and  twelve  from  Akron.  It  is 
in  a  densely  populated  region.  The 
school  facilities  there  are  excellent. 
There  are  several  historic  spots  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kent,  "Brady's 
Leap"  being  one  of  them.     Prof.  Wil- 
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ber  and  his  family  have  made  many 
friends  in  Normal,  who  will  greatly 
regret  their  leaving  here. 

Miss  Mary  Droke,  teacher  of 
French  and  Spanish  last  year,  is  at- 
tending the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  she  has  a  fellowship  and  is 
working  on  her  doctorate. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Milbradt,  formerly  the 
German  instructor  here,  will  teach  in 
the  high  school  at  Green  Bay,  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Vincent  Lalane,  a  native  of 
Paris,  educated  at  the  College  Con- 
dorcet,  is  the  new  teacher  of  French. 
He  has  been  in  this  country  for  the 
past  four  years  teaching  French  in 
Boston  and  Chicago. 

Miss  Gertrude  Baker  of  the  physic- 
al training  department  is  attending 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Part 
of  her  time  will  be  given  to  teaching 
physical  education. 

Mr.  Edgar  Packard,  who  went  to 
France  with  Mr.  Cavins,  is  now  teach- 
ing in  the  Normal  School  at  LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 

A  new  book  by  Miss  Alice  Patter- 
son is  just  from  the  press.  "Studies 
in  Science"  is  an  attractive,  practical 
book  of  48  0  pages  dealing  with  the 
various  aspects  of  nature  study. 

Miss  Olive  Barton  who  left  the 
high  school  faculty  last  spring  to  do 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  France,  is  now 
studying  law  in  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Verne  Denman,  who  was  the 
assistant  in  the  Manual  Training  de- 
partment last  year,  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Texas  and  will  continue  as  Pro- 
fessor of  manual  training  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  San  Marcos. 

Mr.  Alva  M.  Dragoo,  class  of  1917, 
is  the  new  teacher  of  mechanical 
drawing.  For  two  years  since  his 
graduation,  Mr.  Dragoo  has  been  su- 


perintendent   of    schools    in    Arthur, 
Illinois. 

Miss  Clara  Penstone,  who  left  our 
faculty  in  June,  1918,  is  spending  the 
winter  with  her  mother  in  California. 
She  took  her  master's  degree  from 
the  University  of  California  in  De- 
cember, 1918,  and  almost  immediate- 
ly went  to  France,  returning  last 
July. 

Miss  Mary  Bell  is  in  the  Agnes 
Memorial  Sanitarium  of  Denver,  Colo. 
She  writes  very  hopefully  concerning 
her  return  to  health. 

Miss  Erma  F.  Imboden,  class  of 
1918,  who  since  her  graduation  has 
been  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Areola,  Illinois,  succeeds  Miss  Mary 
Bell  as  seventh  grade  training  teach- 
er during  Miss  Bell's  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lancaster,  class  of 
1914,  Teachers'  College  1916,  has 
during  the  past  three  years  been 
principal  of  the  township  high 
schools  at  Donovan  and  at  Washburn. 
He  is  now  :raining  teacher  of  the 
eighth  grade  and  principal  of  the  ele- 
mentary training  school. 

Miss  Gertrude  Stephens  of  Mur- 
phy sboro,  class  of  1907,  succeeds 
Miss  Olive  Barton  in  our  high  school 
faculty. 

Miss  Jennie  Whitten  is  the  new 
instructor  in  Spanish.  She  obtained 
her  master's  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  in  1918  and  has  taught 
Spanish  the  past  year  in  the  Cham- 
paign high  school.  Miss  Whitten  is 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Whitten, 
principal  of  the  DeKalb  township 
high  school. 

Miss  Lydia  Clark  has  returned  to 
her  work  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  education  for  wom- 
en after  a  year's  study  in  Columbia 
University.  The  department  now  has 
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three  instructors,  Miss  Clark,  Miss 
Glassow  and  Miss  Grace  Moberly,  of 
the  class  of  1916,  who  is  a  new 
member  of  the  force. 

Dr.  Irene  Blanchard  recently  vis- 
ited friends  in  Normal.  Dr.  Blanch- 
ard was  a  former  member  of  the  I. 
S.  N.  U.  faculty  but  left  here  eight 
years  ago  to  take  a  course  of  medi- 
cine in  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Col- 
lege, Baltimore.  She  graduated  there 
two  years  ago.  For  the  past  year 
she  has  been  in  general  practice  with 
a  prominent  physician  of  Rochester. 
She  is  now  located  in  St.  Louis, 
where  she  has  opened  an  office  for 
active  practice  for  herself. 

Prof.  Winfield  Scott,  a  degree 
graduate  of  the  Normal  university, 
now  head  of  the  department  of  ag- 
riculture in  the  Iowa  Teachers'  Col- 
lege at  Cedar  Falls,  stopped  here 
the   first  of   September. 

Miss  Anne  Swainson,  formerly  of 
the  art  department,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  California. 

Miss  Pearl  Salter,  teacher  of  Do- 
mestic Art,  was  quite  ill  at  her  home 
in  Chicago  during  the  summer.  She 
was  unable  to  take  up  her  work  at  ■ 
the  opening  of  school.  For  two 
weeks  Miss  Ruth  Simpson  of  LeRoy, 
served  as  her  substitute.  Miss  Simp- 
son is  a  member  of  our  summer 
school  faculty. 

Miss  Olive  Eddy  who  taught  Latin 
here  last  year,  was  married  in  Sep- 
tember to  Mr.  Lawrence  Jones  of 
Springfield,  S.  D.  Her  place  is  taken 
by  Miss  Mina  Maxey.  Miss  Maxey 
holds  her  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  principal  of 
the  Carlyle  high  school. 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Lyford  has  left  her 
work  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  is  now  directing  the  do- 


mestic science  work  in  Hampton  In- 
stitute, Va. 

Miss  Mabel  Cummings,  director  of 
physical  education  for  women  in  the 
University  of  Oregon,  writes  that  a 
very  fine  woman's  building  is  being 
erected  there  which  will  house  her 
work.  It  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  beautiful  Ida  Noyes  Hall  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Lillian 
K.  Sabine  will  be  saddened  to  know 
of  the  recent  death  of  her  mother. 
Miss  Sabine  is  teaching  English  in 
one  of  the  high  schools  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Miss  Florence  Fuqua,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  1917-18, 
was  married  this  summer  to  Mr.  Don- 
ald Joseph  of  Whitewater,  Kan. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dunning,  general 
secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  from 
1914-1917,  writes  very  interestingly 
of  her  work  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

All  of  the  nine  teachers  in  the 
school  at  the  S.  O.  Home  are  former 
students  of  the  Normal  University. 
Professor  Arthur  W.  Boley,  Miss 
Caroline  Larrick,  and  Miss  Lottie 
Heller  of  last  year's  corps  are  re- 
tained. 

The  six  new  teachers  employed  at 
the  S.  O.  Home  are: 

Miss  Roberta  L.  Davis,  class  of 
1914,  for  several  years  teacher  in 
the  high  school  at  Carrollton.  Miss 
Davis  has  taught  grammar  in  the 
Normal  University  several  summer 
terms. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Stevenson  Robinson, 
class  of  1897,  after  her  graduation, 
taught  in  Bloomington  five  years. 
For  the  past  five  years  she  has  taught 
in  California. 

Miss  Ruth  Litchfield,  class  of  1917. 
of  Toluca,  Illinois,  has  taught  at 
Naperville,  Illinois,  since  her  gradua- 
tion. 
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Miss  Anna  Gates  of  Plainfield,  Illi- 
nois, has  since  her  graduation  taught 
at  Princeton,  Illinois. 

Miss  Florence  Snyder,  daughter  of 
ex-County  Superintendent  Snyder, 
of  Cairo,  Illinois,  class  of  1918,  has 
taught  for  the  past  year  at-  Chats- 
worth,  Illinois. 

Miss  Portia  Alexander  of  Bloom- 
ington,  has  been  a  student  at  Normal 
for  two  and  one-half  years,  and  has 
taught  for  four  years  at  Hoopeston, 
Illinois. 

Miss  Caroleen  Robinson,  formerly 
of  the  kindergarten  department, 
made  a  short  visit  in  Normal  early 
in  November.  Miss  Robinson  is  head 
of  the  kindergarten  department  in 
Alma  College,  Alma,  Michigan.  She 
is  enjoying  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
which  she  will  spend  visiting  friends 
in  the  west,  and  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 


IMPORTANCE     NOTICE      TO     THJJ 

SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  ALUMNI 

QUARTERLY ! 

Normal,  Illinois,  August  1,  1919. 

Announcement  was  made  in  the 
May  issue  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee had  decided  that  subscription 
to  The  Quarterly  must  be  increased 
to  $1.00  per  year  for  all.  About  one- 
half  of  the  copies  of  The  Quarterly  go 
to  those  alumni  of  the  past  five  years 
who  have  formally  joined  the  Alumni 
Association  and  who  have  pledged  to 
pay  alumni  dues  of  $1.00  per  year 
for  five  years  from  graduation.  The 
remainder  of  each  issue  goes  to  sub- 
scribers who  have  made  no  such 
pledge  and  who  have  been  receiving 
The  Quarterly  for  50  cents  per  year. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  the  action  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  approved 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  The  an- 
nual  report   of   the   treasurer   shows 


that  this  action  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary. During  the  past  two  years  the 
expenses  of  the  Association  have  in- 
creased greatly.  The  cost  of  publish- 
ing The  Quarterly  has  doubled  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  For 
the  past  six  years  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation has  entertained  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class  as  guests 
of  the  Association  at  the  Annual  Din- 
ner. The  accounts  of  the  Alumni 
Dinner  for  the  past  few  years  show 
an  annual  deficit  of  nearly  $100.00. 
This  deficit  must  be  met  by  the  net 
proceeds  from  the  alumni  dues  and 
subscriptions. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  the  treasurer 
was  instructed  as  follows: 

1.  To  inform  all  subscribers  that 
the  subscription  price  of  The  Quar- 
terly is  raised  to  $1.00  per  year  com- 
mencing with  the  August  Number, 
1919. 

2.  To  inform  all  subscribers  who 
have  made  advance  payments  at  the 
rate  of  5  0  cents  per  year  that  their 
advance  subscription  will  be  extended 
from  this  date  at  the  rate  of  $1.00 
per  year,  or,  if  they  object  to  the  in- 
crease in  price  that  their  advance 
payment  will  be  refunded  and  their 
subscription  cancelled.  • 

3.  If  the  income  warrants,  the 
management  of  The  Quarterly  shall 
issue  extra  numbers  of  that  paper 
when  circumstances  justify. 

The  above  letter  was  mailed  to  all 
subscribers. 

Fred.  D.  Barber,  Treasurer. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

1.  When  you  change  address  noti- 
fy us.  Second-class  mail  can  not  be 
forwarded  without  extra  postage.  We 
can  not  deliver  The  Quarterly  to 
you  unless  we  have  your  correct  ad- 
dress. 
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2.  When  writing  us  please  state 
briefly  news  concerning  yourself  and 
other  alumni.  You  can  help  greatly 
to  make  The  Quarterly  interesting 
reading. 

3.  Why  not  plan  a  class  reunion 
next  June?  If  you  think  that  a  re- 
union of  your  class  is  possible  next 
June  drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  co- 
operate in  planning  one.  In  1920 
there  should  be  reunions  of  the 
classes  of  1860,  1870,  1880,  1890, 
1900,  1910,  1915,  1917  and  1919  at 
least.  We  can  now  accommodate  400 
at  the  Alumni  dinner. 


STUDIES  IN  SCIENCE 

By  Alice  Jean  Patterson.  Row, 
Peterson  and  Company.  475  pages, 
illustrated.      $1.00. 

Nature  study  and  elementary 
science  teachers  will  welcome  this 
carefully  written  book,  which  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  rural  and  village 
schools  and  for  the  first  book  in 
science  in  junior  high  schools.  In 
the  preface  the  author  states  the 
threefold  purpose  of  the  book,  "to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  simple  sci- 
entific problems  found  in  daily  life, 
to  train  toward  a  correct  understand- 
ing and  truthful  interpretation  of 
common  objects  and  phenomena,  and 
to  arouse  some  appreciation  of  the 
intimate  relation  that  exists,  on  the 
one  hand,  between  science  and  health, 
and  on  the  other  between  science 
and  economic  prosperity." 

An  especially  helpful  feature  of 
the  book  is  its  arrangement  of  mate- 
rial according  to  the  seasons:  in  the 
fall  and  spring  biological  subjects 
are  considered,  while  physical  topics 
receive  attention  in  the  winter. 

Part  One  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
"ie  study  of  plants,  farm  crops,  weeds 


and  trees,  followed  in  the  winter  by 
a  study  of  soil  and  soil  water  in  rela- 
tion to  plant  growth,  and  in  the 
spring  by  plans  for  practical  and  in- 
teresting farm  and  garden  projects. 

The  fall  studies  of  Part  Two  in- 
clude chapters  on  insects,  fungi, 
yeast  and  bacteria,  and  domestic  ani- 
mals, while  in  the  winter  attention  is 
directed  to  such  subjects  as  the  water 
supply,  lighting  and  heating  the 
house,  and  weather  observation.  In 
the  spring  comes  the  study  of  birds, 
poultry  projects,  and  simple  plans  for 
landscape  gardening. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author 
has  emphasized  the  need  for  the 
pupils'  actual  contact  with  the  real 
materials  of  study.  Each  chap- 
ter is  accompanied  by  an  abundance 
of  stimulating  suggestions  and  direc- 
tions to  enable  the  pupil  to  find  out 
the  truth  for  himself.  Doubts  are 
cleared  up,  additional  facts  are  stated 
when  necessary,  but  the  pupil  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  make  discoveries 
by  the  use  of  his  own  senses,  and 
the  book  never  makes  the  mistake  of 
forcing  information  upon  him. 

The  style  of  the  book  has  the  at- 
tractiveness of  complete  simplicity. 
Clear  and  direct,  perfectly  adapted 
to  elementary  pupils,  it  nevertheless 
preserves  a  scientific  tone  through- 
out. There  is  no  attempt  to  "dress 
up"  the  material  in  so-called  "inter- 
esting" language,  no  tendency  to 
humanize  plants  and  animals  to  make 
a  popular  appeal.  The  author  has 
realized  that  the  inherent  interest 
which  the  subject  matter  has  for  the 
normal  child  makes  any  such  adorn- 
ment entirely  superfluous. 

Studies  in  Science  is  the  first  text- 
book for  the  upper  grades  which  pre- 
sents in  one  volume  the  varied 
phases  covered  by  the  courses  in  na- 
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ture  study  and  elementary  agricul- 
ture. As  such  it  will  prove  most 
helpful  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike. 


I.  S.  N.  IT.  IN  THE  WAR 

Many  students,  ex-students,  alum- 
ni and  faculty  members  entered  the 
war.  The  Normal  University  remem- 
bered them.  The  service  flag  was 
hung  for  them.  The  Vidette  was 
edited  especially  for  them,  and  was 
sent  to  each  one  whose  name  and  ad- 
dress could  be  secured. 

In  1917  the  Faculty  Women's  Club 
sent  a  Christmas  letter  to  each,  and 
in  1918  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Vidette  was  sent  them  in  a  letter. 

A  war  roster  was  begun  and  was 
published  in  the  Vidette  from  time 
to  time.  The  first  time  it  was  pub- 
lished it  contained  nine  names.  The 
last  time  it  contained  529.  Many 
were  not  known  of  until  after  the 
war  was  over.  There  are  now  693 
names  on  the  roster  and  it  is  still 
growing. 

The  war  service  file  contains  a 
large  envelop  for  each  one,  in  which 
are  preserved  letters,  pictures,  news- 
paper clippings,  and  the  question- 
naire. There  is  also  a  card  for  each, 
on  which  a  summary  of  his  war  rec- 
ord is  to  be  tabulated. 

The  historic  value  of  this  record 
is  already  evident.  It  shows  the 
high  quality  of  the  service  of  our  men 
and  women,  their  initiative  and  brav- 
ery. Even  their  teaching  ability 
was  brought  into  great  use.  While 
the  return  to  civilian  life  brings  dif- 
ficulties of  readjustment  for  all,  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  next  has 
proved  a  minor  one.  Nearly  all  were 
able  to  teach  or  farm;  some  found 
another  occupation  which  they  pre- 
ferred, and  others  chose  to  return  to 
their  interrupted  studies. 


The  Illinois  State  Historical  Asso- 
ciation is  preparing  a  history  of  Illi- 
nois in  the  Great  War.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  War  Records  Section  of 
that  association,  who  has  that  work 
in  charge,  has  written  to  the  I.  S. 
N.  U.  and  is  depending  upon  our  War 
Service  Roster  for  information.  Thus 
far,  our  roster  is  very  incomplete. 
There  are  undoubtedly  still  more 
names  that  should  be  on  it.  Of 
others  we  know  only  their  names, 
and  there  are  many  more  to  whom 
we  cannot  do  justice  because  our  in- 
formation is  so  meager. 

The  War  Service  Committee  has 
sent  out  a  questionnaire,  asking  for 
certain  data  and  for  a  photograph  in 
uniform  for  the  file.  Many  satisfac- 
tory replies  have  come  in,  accom- 
panied by  the  photograph  and  by 
fuller  information  in  a  letter.  These 
are  exactly  what  is  needed.  Others 
omit  the  photograph  or  give  a  mini- 
mum of  information,  and  many  have 
not  returned  the  questionnaires  at 
all. 

An  informal  statement  of  the  war 
record  as  it  then  stood  was  published 
in  the  Vidette  for  September  6th, 
and  has  been  sent  to  all  whose  ad- 
dresses were  known.  A  second  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  is  also  being 
sent  out.  A  prompt  reply  to  this 
will  greatly  simplify  the  work  of 
completing  the  War  Record,  and  will 
enable  us  to  do  justice  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Normal  University 
and  of  Illinois,  in  the  great  war. 

Roster,  Nov.  3,  1919 

Soldiers  481 

Sailors    .-.. 91 

Marines  , 22 

Nurses    13 

Nurses'  Aide  1 

Welfare  workers  29 
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Men  in  service  specific  facts  un- 
known     56 

Total  693 

Gold  Stars 

There  are  thirteen  deaths  known. 
They  include  three  killed  in  action, 
two  flying  men  killed  when  their 
planes  fell,  six  deaths  from  disease 
in  U.  S.  camps,  one  death  from  dis- 
ease in  a  camp  in  England,  one  acci- 
dental drowning. 

Hospital  Records 

Twenty-five  men  are  known  to 
have  been  wounded  or  gassed.  In- 
formation on  this  point  is  quite  in- 
complete. 

Officers  and  Special  I/ines  of  Service 

Among  the  soldiers  were  2  col- 
onels, 1  lieutenant  colonel;  6  majors; 
21  captains;  81  lieutenants;  66  ser- 
geants; 44  corporals. 

Among  the  sailors  were  2  lieuten- 
ants;   16  ensigns;    22  petty  officers. 

Among  the  marines  were  2  lieuten- 
ants;  3  sergeans;   1  corporal. 

There  were  20  doctors;  15  flying 
men;  5  musicians;  4  in  balloon  ob- 
servation; 1  in  camouflage  work;  1 
farrier;  3  cooks,  two  of  whom  be- 
came lieutenants. 

Our  private  soldiers  have  made 
fine  records,  and  many  of  them  were 
under  fire. 

Many,  even  of  those  who  had  vol- 
unteered very  early,  were  on  duty  in 
the  U.  S.  for  the  entire  period  of  the 
war. 

A  number  of  able  officers  drilled 
and  instructed  many  companies  that 
were  sent  overseas. 

Others  did  important  scientific 
work  including  chemical  warfare 
service,  school  of  fire,  meteorology, 
radio  service  ,and  several  other  lines. 


Our  men  have  been  found  in  prac- 
tically every  line  of  service.  They 
have  been  on  duty  in  every  camp  in 
the  U.  S.,  on  the  high  seas,  all  the 
way  from  England  to  Siberia,  at  the 
front,  with  the  Army  of  Occupation, 
in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  at  Pana- 
ma, the  Azores,  and  Singapore. 

Several  of  our  older  men  and  of 
our  women  have  done  special  Red 
Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  with  the 
A.  E.  P.,  and  with  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation. Several  of  the  nurses  were 
with  the  A.  E.  P.,  at  least  three  were 
under  fire,  and  the  nurse's  aide  is 
still  on  duty  in  Siberia. 

Officers,  private  soldiers  and 
nurses  have  received  honors,  decora- 
tions and  commendations  for  "Con- 
spicuous bravery,"  "Pine  courage," 
"Work  of  the  unit  under  fire,"  "Es- 
pecially meritorious  services." 

All,  whatever  their  location  and 
duty,  are  among  the  many  who  have 
proved  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Wharton's 
poem,  "Every  one  of  you  won  the 
war — you  and  you  and  you — " 

Alumni  War  Roster 

Adams,  C.  W.,  Lieut.  (Dr.),  Base 
Hosp.,  Camp  Cody,  N.  M. 

Allan,  E.  B.,  Cpl.  328th  Inf.,  A.  E. 
F.,  Front. 

Ambrose,  James,  Lieut.  57th  Inf., 
Camp  Pike,  Ark. 

Armstrong,  R.  R.,  Pvt.,  53rd  Artil- 
lery, A.  E.  F. 

Arnett,  J.  H.,  Capt.  (Dr.),  Camp 
Hosp.   93,  A.  E.  F. 

Appel,  G.  C,  Lieut.   (Dr.),  A.  E.  P. 

Arseneau,  Stanislaus,  Pathological 
Lab.,  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

Austin,  Ralph,  Pvt.,  68th  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  A.  E.  F. 

Banton,  Oliver,  El.  (R.),  Navy; 
Radio.,  Newport,   R.   I. 
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Baylor,  Clarence,  Q.  M.  Dept., 
Camp  Gordon,  Ga. 

Beckman,  A.  O.,  Pvt.  Marine  Corps, 
Marine  Barracks,  Navy  Yard,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Beckman,  F.  F.,  Lieut.  M.  P.  Ma- 
chine Gun  Training  Center,  Camp 
Hancock,  Ga. 

Benjamin,  Paul,  Chief  Boatswain's 
Mate,  Instr.  in  Gym.,  U.  S.  Naval 
Acad.,  Annapolis,  Ind. 

Bracken,  D.  F.,  Ensign,  Naval  Re- 
serve Flying  Corps,  Miami,  Fla. 

Braden,  Noah,  Radio  Electrician, 
U.  S.  N.,  High  Seas. 

Brandenburger,  Friedolin,  Music- 
ian, 317th  Field  Artillery,  A.  E.  F. 

Branom,  F.  K.,  Pvt.  Medical  Dept., 
Hosp.  Corps,  Camp  Gordon,  Ga. 

Briggs,  Ben,  Lieut.  154th  Depot 
Brigade,  Camp  Meade,  Md. 

Brokaw,  John,  Lieut.  Aviation,  A. 
E.  F. 

Brown,  Clifford,  Lieut.  Aviation, 
Talliaferro,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Brown,  Edward,  Ensign  School,  U. 
S.  N.,  Municipal  Pier,  Chicago. 

Brown,  G.  W.,  Pvt.  68th  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  A.  E.  F. 

Browning,  J.  R.,  Navy. 

Burtis,  Edwin,  Lieut.  Aviation, 
Langley  Field,  Hampton,  Va. 

Burtis,  R.  V.,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N., 
High  Seas,  Far  East. 

Bush,  L.  B.,  Sgt.,  Brest  Casual  Co., 
A.  E.  F. 

Butler,  C.  H.,  Pvt.  Evacuation 
Hosp.  Unit  37,  A.  E.  F. 

Buzzard,  R.  G.,  Lieut.  School  of 
Fire,  Ft.  Sill,  Okla. 

Carlson,  Fred.  Pvt.  68th  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  A.  E.  F. 

Carrington,  John,  Cpl.  68th  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  A.  E.  F. 

Carrithers,  H.  H.,  Lieut.  870th 
Aero  Squad.  Kelly  Field  No.  1  So. 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Carroll,  D.  B.,  Capt.  309th  Am- 
munition Train,  A.  E.  F. 

Cavins,  Warren,  Master  Mechanic, 
U.  S.  Naval  Aviation,  Great  Lakes, 
111. 

Cavins,  E.  W.,  Army  Educ.  Corps, 
Beaune,  France,  A.  E.  F.  Univ. 

Chamberlain,  L.  W.,  36th  Service 
Co.,  Signal  Corps,  A.  E.  F. 

Cleveland,  Elizabeth,  Nurse,  U.  S. 
Hosp.  Unit  12,  A.  E.  F. 

Clampett,  Donald,  Sgt.,  144th  Field 
Artillery,  A.  E.  F. 

Collins,  George,  Pvt.,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  High  Seas. 

Comp,  V.  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

Conyers,  C.  A.,  Capt.  (Dr.),  U.  S. 
A. 

Cook,  Ruth  M.,  Reconstruction 
Aide,  Genl.  Hosp.  No.  41,  Fox  Hills, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Cooke,  H.  L.,  Cpl.  Hdq.  Classifica- 
tion Camp,  A.  E.  F. 

Coolidge,  W.  F.,  Landsman  Radio 
Electrician  U.  S.  M.,  Municipal  Pier, 
Chicago. 

Courtright,  D.  C,  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  N. 
Aviation,  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Courtright,  Russel,  Ensign  U.  S. 
N.,  U.  S.  S.  Western  Ally,  High  Seas. 

Cox,  C.  D.,  Chief  Yeoman,  U.  S.  N., 
U.  S.  N.  Yantic. 

Cox,  C.  F.,  Cpl,  6th  Detach.  Air 
Service,  Aircraft  Production,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Cox,  F.  H.,  Lieut.,  28th  Machine 
Gun  Bn.,  A.  E.  F. 

Crosby,  F.  J.,  Pvt.,  116th  Eng.,  A. 
E.  F. 

Cummings,  Kathryn,  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  Ft.  Hancock,  N. 
J. 

Curry,  L.  B.,  Pvt.,  Chemical  Eng., 
Camp  Wheeler,  Ga. 

Deal,  Roy,  Lieut.  302nd  Bn.,  Tank 
Corps,  A.  E.  F. 
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Dickerson,  O.  M.,  Major,  337th 
Machine  Gun  Bn.,  Camp  Dodge,  la. 

Diehl,  H.  L.,  Lieut.  104th  Inf.  26th 
Div.,  A.  E.  F. 

Dillon,  R.  H.,  Capt.  7th  Eng,  Camp 
A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va. 

Diver,  C.  L.,  Pvt.  159th  Depot 
Brigade,  Camp  Taylor,  Ky. 

Dougherty,  J.  P.,  Pvt.  Q.  M.  C, 
Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va. 

Dudley,  G.  B.,  Capt.  (Dr.),  Evac- 
uation Hosp.  Unit  1.,  A.  E.  P. 

Duncanson,  Mark,  123rd  Ambu- 
lance Co.,  106th  Sanitary  Tr.,  A.  E. 
F. 

Dwire,  P.  B.,  Major  (Dr.),  Medical 
Corps,  24th  Inf.,  Columbus,  N.  M. 

Eaton,  T.  M.,  Ensign,  Pay  Corps, 
U.  C.  N.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eckhart,  Harold,  Cand.  12th  Ob- 
servation Battery,  Camp  Taylor,  Ky. 

Eller,  W.  H.,  Egt.  Musician,  Base 
Hosp.  Band.,  Camp  Grant,  111. 

Panselow,  L.  D.,  Sgt.  Q.  M.  Corps, 
A.  E.  F. 

Farrell,  A.  E.,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N. 
Overseas  Transport  Service,  U.  S.  S. 
Santa  Olivia. 

Felmley,  John,  Warrant  Officer, 
Public  Works  Dept.  U.  S.  N.,  Great 
Lakes,  111. 

Fierheiley,  G.  L. 

Frazeur,  Mrs.  Laurie  Renshaw,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  A.  E.  F.,  Savoi  Leave  Area 
and  Army  of  Occupation. 

Garrett,  Ralph,  Lieut.  Hdq.  1st  Tr. 
Bn.,  Camp  Grant,  111. 

Geneva,  W.  B.,  Lieut.  804th 
Pioneer  Inf.,  A.  E.  P. 

Gent,  Alice,  Canteen  Worker,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  A.  E.  F.,  Brest. 

Giidersleeve,  Charles,  Pvt.  68th 
Inf.,  Camp  Sheridan,  Ala. 

Hallie  Gillis,  Lieut.  Machine  Tr. 
Div.,  Camp  Hancock,  Ga. 

Griggs,  G.  G.,  Capt.  Instr.  2nd  Mo- 
tor Mechanics'  Regt.,  A.  E.  F. 


Groskreutz,  H.  A.,  Dunwoody  Inst. 
Tr.  Detach.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Grubb,  Robert,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N. 
Overseas  Transport  Service,  U.  S.  S. 
Yale. 

Gunnell,  Myers,  Ensign,  Chief 
Radio  Inspector  U.  S.  N.,  Naval  Dis- 
tricts. 

Hacker,  L.  W.,  Pvt.,  Testing  Lab. 
Gas.  Def.  Plant,  Long  Island  City,  N. 
Y. 

Hall,  A.  C,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  A.  E.  F. 
Italy. 

Hall,  H  H,  Sgt.  Med.  Dept.  U.  S. 
A.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Hargitt,  M.,  U.  S.  A.,  U.  S. 

Harper,  E.  G.,  Lieut.  U.  S.  A., 
A.  E,  F. 

Harrell,  W.  R.,  Sgt.,  647th  Aero 
Squad,  A.  E.  P. 

Harrison,  P.,  T.,  Lieut.  168th  Inf., 
A.  E.  F. 

Hartin,  Fred,  Cpl.,  68th  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  A.  E.  F. 

Hiett,  J.  E.,  Pvt..  U.  S.  A„  Camp 
Logan,  111. 

Higginson,  Glenn,  Navy.,  Great 
Lakes,  111. 

Hoierman,  Paul,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N. 
R.   F.,  Pelham  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Holmes,  Grover,  U.  S.  A.,  A.  E.  P. 

Holmes,  Park,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N. 
R.  F.,  High  Seas. 

Hood,  Vance,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N.,  U. 
S.  S.  Mani,  High  Seas. 

Hooker,  Leroy,  Pvt.,  138th  Ma- 
chine Gun  Bn.,  Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 

Horney,  R.  B.,  Lieut.  Instr.  in  Fly- 
ing, Chanute  Field,  Rantoul,  111. 

Howard,  William  N.,  Sgt.,  Base 
Ordnance  Depot  No.  5,  A.  E.  F. 

Hudelson,  R.  R.,  Capt.  20th  F.  A., 
U.  S.  A.,  A.  E.  F. 

Hudgins,  Bert,  U.  S.  N.  Radio 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Huffmaster,  Clifford,  Cpl.,  124th 
Machine  Gun  Bn.,  Camp  Logan,  Tex. 
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Ireland,  Guy,  Cpl.,  Air  Service, 
Training  Dept.,  Chanute  Field,  Ran- 
toul,  111. 

Jacobs,  C.  D.,  Capt.,  8th  Machine 
Gun  Bn.,  A.  E.  F.,  Front.      Wounded. 

James  E.  J.,  Col.  (Pres.  Univ.  111.) 
Rank  in  honor  of  having  turned  over 
the  University  of  Illinois  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  war  preparation  work. 

Johnson,  Florence,  Nurse,  Base 
Hosp.,  Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 

Johnson,  G.  E.,  246th  Aero  Squad., 
Wilbur  Wright  Field,  Ohio. 

Johnson,  H.  A.,  Lieut.  638th  Aero 
Squad.  5th  Pursuit  Group,  A.  E.  F. 
Injured  in  fall  of  plane. 

Johnson,  J.  L. 

Johnston,  Melville,  Pvt.,  Base 
Hosp.  94,  A.  E.  F. 

Johnson,  W.  T.,  Cadet,  Army  Avia- 
tion, Selfridge  Field,  Mich. 

Jones,  Kenneth,  Lieut.,  U.  S.  Air 
Service,  Chanute  Field,  Rantoul,  111. 

Joosten,  Ehme,  Lieut.  Q.  M.  C, 
Chicago. 

Junk,  C.  T.,  Pvt.,  Inf.,  Camp  Mac- 
Arthur,  Tex. 

Kasbeer,  J.  H.,  Ensign  U.  S.  N.  R. 
S.,  U.  S.  S.  Aniwa,  High  Seas. 

Kendrick,  Frances  Peters,  Yeoman 
(f),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kerr,  G.  W.,  Pvt.  6th  Marine 
Corps,  A.  E.  F.,  Wounded.  Army  of 
Occupation. 

Kerr,  H.  T.,  Pvt.,  Trans.  Corps, 
15th  Grand  Div.  A.  E.  F. 

Kettering,  R.  M.,  Lieut.  156th  De- 
pot Brigade,  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Kincaid,  Lawrence. 

King,  C.  E.,  Sgt.  Ordnance,  1st 
Army  Corps,  A.  E.  F. 

Klier,  H.  P.,  Pvt.  Base  Hosp.  No. 
14,  A.  E.  F. 

Lambird,  C.  D.,  Pvt.  Base  Hosp. 
No.  14,  A.  E.  F. 

Lathrop,  Levi,  Cand.,  19th  Obs. 
Battery,  Camp  Taylor,  Ky. 


Lawrence,  R.  R.,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F., 
Training  Camp,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Lees,  Harry. 

LeMarr,  P.  E.,  Pvt.,  41st  Inf., 
Camp  Funston,  Kan. 

Lesseg,  George,  Pvt.,  Aviation,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Wis. 

Lightbody,  E.  R„  Pvt.,  37th  Inf., 
Ft.  Mcintosh,  Tex. 

Lightbody,  Howard,  Sgt.,  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  A.  E.  F. 

Little,  J.  A.,  Pvt.,  271st  Aero 
Squad,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Livingston,  Sam,  Seaman,  U.  S.  N., 
U.  S.  S.,  North  Dakota,  High  Seas. 

Loehr,  Wm.  M.,  Lieut.  333rd  Inf., 
A.  E.  F. 

Lutz,  David,  Lieut.,  Aviation, 
Langley  Field,  Va.  Injured  in  fall 
of  plane. 

Lutz,  Franklin,  Pvt.,  307th  Aero 
Squad,  A.   E.  F. 

McConnell,  E.  M.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Champaign,  111. 

McCord,  O.  T.,  Base  Hosp.  No.  82, 
A.  E.  F. 

McCormick,  Grace,  Reconstruction 
Aide. 

McFarland,  Wm.  J.,  Lieut.  335th 
Inf.,  A.  E.  F. 

McNulta,  Herbert,  Lieut.,  Chief  of 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserves,  Great  Lakes, 
111. 

Macy,  C.  W.,  Lieut.,  Air  Service 
S.  R.  C,  Columbia  University. 

Martin,  Paul,  Pvt.,  Medical  Depart- 
ment, 26th  Inf.,  A.  E.  F.      Front. 

Matheny,  Elizabeth,  Canteen  Work, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  A.  E.  F.      St.  Nazaire. 

Miller,  Perl,  Pvt.,  Eng.  Post  Hosp., 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Milliken,  V.  D.,  Navy,  Great  Lakes, 
111. 

Millman,  Louis,  Pvt.,  Balloon  Co. 
2,  A.  E.  F.  Front.  Gassed.  Army 
of  Occupation. 
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Moore,  F.  C.,  U.  S.  N.  R.  School 
Municipal  Pier,  Chicago. 

Moore,  Joe,  Pvt.,  Chemical  War- 
fare Service,  A.  E.  F. 

Morrissey,  John,  Sgt.,  Amer.  Am- 
bulance Service,  A.  E.  F.      Italy. 

Mueller,  Emil,  Pvt.i  Motor  Truck 
Co.  4 2 3. A.  E.  F. 

Nutty,  Carl,  Cpl.,  Aero  Motor  Serv- 
ice, Chicago. 

Owens,  H.  J.,  Sgt.,  Aviation,  1st 
Army  Observ.  Group.      A.  E.  F. 

Oxley,  Lawrence,  Pvt.,  M.  B.  Bn., 
A  E.  F. 

Paisley,  Elsie,  Nurse,  Base  Hosp., 
Camp  Pike,  Ark. 

Palmer,  George,  Speaker  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  A.  E.  F.      Front. 

Penstone,  Clara,  Canteen  Work, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.      A.  E.  F.      Brest. 

Petty,  D.  T.,  Lieut.,  38th  Inf.,  A. 
E.  F.      Front.      Wounded. 

Pfiffner,  Floyd  M.,  Yeoman  U.  S. 
N.  R.  F.      Great  Lakes,  111. 

Prince,  Edward,  Major,  109th  T. 
Hdq.  Transp.  M.  P.      A.  E.  F. 

Pulliam,  M.  J.,  Capt.  (Dr.),  Base 
Hosp.  63.      A.  E.  F. 

Purl,  R.  K.,  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 
New  London,  Conn. 

Quick,  W.  E.,  Sgt.,  Gas  N.  C.  O., 
Camp  Gordon,  Ga. 

Ramsay,  Dwight,  Lieut.,  Coast  De- 
fense, Ft.  Worden,  Wash. 

Ramseyer,  R.  A.,  Sgt.,  5th  Prov. 
Ord.  Bn.,  May's  Landing,  N.  J. 

Rayl,  Harry,  Pvt.,  Q.  M.  C,  Love 
Field,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Reeder,  R.  R.,  Red  Cross.  Organ- 
ization of  care  of  war  orphans. 
France. 

Reeser,  William  E,  Pvt.,  358th  Inf. 
A.  E.  F. 

Reichling,  W.  E.,  Pvt.  Band,  Ma- 
rine Corps.      Paris  Island. 

Reitz,  G.  H.,  E.  (R.  O.)  U.  S.  N. 
S.  S.  Prins  der  Nederlanden,  High 
Seas. 


Rhinehart,  Victor,  Sgt.,  Marine 
Corps,  Paris  Island,  S.  C. 

Roe,  Helen  R.,  Lab.  Technician. 
Base  Hosp.      Camp  Green,  N.  C. 

Rolley,  E.  W.,  Lieut.  3  0th  Artil- 
lery.     Camp  Eustis,  Va. 

Ross,  Harold,  Pvt,  3rd  Co.  An- 
gel Island,  Cal. 

Rust,  L.  A.,  Chief  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  N. 
Aviation  Detach.   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rust,  Louis,  Cpl.,  210th  Aero 
Squad.      A.  E.  F. 

Schaefer,  W.  M.,  Sgt.,  312th  Inf. 
A.  E.  F. 

Schofield,  Roy,  Sgt.,  Field  Hosp. 
361.      A.  E.  F.      Front. 

Scott,  H.  N.,  Sgt.,  266th  Squad. 
Selfridge  Field,  Mich. 

Scott,  W.  D.,  Col.  Army  Psychol- 
ogist.     A.  E.  F. 

Scott,  W.  J.,  Pvt.,  Reg.  5.  Camp 
A.  A  Humphreys,  Va. 

Smith,  Alice  O.,  Nurse,  2nd  Mobile 
Hosp.     A.  E.  F.      Front,  under  fire. 

Smith,  C.  W.,  Sgt.,  6th  Marine 
Corps.     A.  E.  F.  Front.     Wounded. 

Smith,  Charlotte  L.,  Reconstruc- 
tion Aide.  Walter  Reed  Hosp.,  Ta- 
coma  Park,  D.  C. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  Pvt.,  Meteorological 
Service,  Signal  Corps.      A.  E.  F. 

Smith,  G.  E.,  Pvt.,  123rd  Machine 
Gun  Bn.      A.  E.  F.  Front. 

Smith,  R  S.,  Lieut.  163rd  Depot 
Brigade.      Camp  Dodge,  la. 

Smith,  W.  C,  Sgt.,  Water  Supply 
Lab.      A.  E.  F. 

Stewart,  Bradford,  Sgt.,  Camou- 
flage Section,  40th  Eng.  A.  E.  F. 
Front. 

Stewart,  George,  Lieut.,  8th  Inf., 
A.  E.  F.      Army  of  Occupation. 

Stout,  Sam,  Lieut.  Athletic  Dept., 
Camp  Dick,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Tammen,  T.  P.,  Sgt.,  13th  Marine 
Corps.      A.  E.  F. 

Taubeneck,  I.  D.,  Pvt.,  58th  Inf. 
A.  E.  F.  Front.     Army  of  Occupation. 
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Theis,  R.  C,  U.  S.  N.,  Municipal 
Pier,  Chicago. 

Throgmorton,  J.  N.,  Pvt.,  309th 
Eng.      A.  E.  F. 

Tice,  H.  I.,  Lieut.,  C.  A.  R.  C,  Ft. 
Monroe,  Va. 

Tice,  Wm.  G.,  Cpl.,  155th  Aero 
Squad     A.  E.  F. 

Todd,  Clyde,  Pvt.,  6th  Marine 
Corps.      A.  E.  F.,  Front.      Wounded. 

Townsend,  Clarence,  Pvt.,  Field 
Artillery,  A.  E.  F. 

Tschentke,  Herman,  Pvt.,  Lab. 
Edgewood  Arsenal.      Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Van  Petten,  Franklin,  Cpl.,  Tank 
Service,  307th  Bn.  Camp  Polk,  N. 
C. 

Van  Petten,  H.  E.,  Ensign,  Naval 
Operating  Base.  Hampton  Roads, 
Va. 

Walden,  O.  C,  Sgt.,  Aviation.  Car- 
ruthers'  Field,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Walker,  Fred  W.,  Pvt.,  Machine 
Gun,  150th  Inf.      A.  E,  F. 

Wallace,  W.  S.,  Secretary  Y.  M.  C. 
A.     A.  E.  F.,  St.  Nazaire. 

Walston,  R.  D.,  Pvt.,  359th  Inf., 
A.  E.  F.     Front.      Wounded. 

Ward,  R.  F.,  Cpl.,  Coast  Artillery. 
Honolulu. 

Watson,  M.  T.,  Cpl.,  32nd  Artillery, 
Camp  Meade,  Md. 

West,  C.  I.,  Pv.,  Machine  Gun, 
151st  Inf.,  A.  E.  F. 

Weztel,  H.  M.,  Pvt.,  4th  Ord.  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Camp  Raritan,  N.  J. 

Whitcomb,  Donald,  Sgt.,  Eng.  2nd 
Div.      A.  E.  F.  Front. 

Whitmer,  R.  P.,  Lieut.  38th  Tr. 
Bn.,  F.  A.  O.  C.  T.  S.,  Camp  Taylor, 
Ky. 

Whitmore,   LeRoy,  Navy. 

Wiemers,  J.  E.,  Pvt.  Post  Areo 
Supply  Office,  Scott  Field,  111. 

Wiley,  F.  G.,  Cpl.,  Casual  Co.  No. 
1195.      A.  E.  F. 

Wirth,  Fremont,  Lieut.,  158th  De- 
pot Brigade.      Camp  Sherman,  O. 


Wones,*  E.  M.,  Pvt.,  Gas  Defense 
Dept.,  Ft.  Riley,  Kan. 

Wright,  A.  T.,  Branch  Personnel 
Office,  Camp  Taylor,  Ky. 

Yeck,  Raymond,  Pvt.,  68th  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  A.  E.  F. 

Yoder,  Lee,  Pvt.,  51st  Aero  Squad. 
Meteorological  Section,  A.  E.  F. 

Young,  Eugene,  Sgt.,  Med.  Detach- 
ment, 60th  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  A. 
E.  F. 

Ziebold,  E.  H.,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  Eng. 
Div.,  University  Illinois. 

Zimmerman,  F.  C,  U.  S.  N.  Avia- 
tion, Hampton  Roads,  Va. 
S.  A.  T.  C. 

Many  of  our  younger  men,  chiefly 
alumni  of  the  U.  High,  promptly  en- 
tered the  S.  A.  T.  C,  and  in  its  in- 
teresting and  exasperating  experi- 
ences had  an  opportunity  to  realize 
a  few  of  the  troubles  of  the  recruits 
whom  they  had  envied. 

Herbert  Bayley. 

Julius  L.  Blair. 

Joe  Bohrer. 

Joe  O.  Bryant. 

Arthur  Buck. 

Willard  B.  Canopy. 

Henry  W.  Capen. 

Joe  L.  Cavins. 

Donald  Coen. 

George  Coffey. 

George  P.  Davis. 

Elmo  Dillon. 

Harrison  M.  Dodge. 

Arthur  Drummet. 

George  T.  Evans. 

J.  Harwood  Evans, 

LaFayette  Funk,  Jr. 

Melvin  Garlough. 

Ivan  B.  Greene. 

Earl  Harpster. 

Hugh  Harrison. 

Alvin  Hoffman. 

Paul  Humphries. 

Stanley  F.  Husted. 

Donald  A.  Johnston.  I 
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Robert  S.  McCormick. 
Lyle  B.  Mohr. 
Allen  Orendorff. 
Cameron  L.  Powell. 
Lloyd  J.  Quaick. 
Forrest  Quinn. 
Sturges  L.  Victor. 
Clarence  Westhoff. 
William  F.  Windle. 


ARMY    EDUCATIONAL    WORK 

Through,  co-operation  of  the  army 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  an  educational 
program  was  organized  for  the  A.  E. 
F.  during  the  latter  part  of  1918  and 
put  into  operation  in  January,  1919. 
The  school  work  continued  until 
June  10,  1919.  The  plan  involved  a 
complete  American  School  System 
within  the  army.  Of  the  2,000,000 
soldiers  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  220,000,  or 
more  than  10  per  cent,  were  enrolled 
in  classes, 

The  school  system  consisted  of 
post  schools,  division  schools,  and 
the  American  E.  F.  University.  Sol- 
diers of  college  preparation  were 
also  permitted  to  enroll  in  Frencn 
and  British  Universities. 

Post  schools  were  of  elementary 
grade  conducted  during  afternoon 
evening  at  all  camps  where  400  or 
more  soldiers  were  stationed.  Di- 
vision schools  were  of  high  school 
grade.  They  were  organized  within 
a  division.  A  division  at  full  strength 
numbered  28,000  men.  Division 
schools  were  both  academic  and  vo- 
cational. Students  were  selected 
and  sent  to  a  central  point  for  in- 
struction. They  gave  all  their  time 
to  the  school  work.  The  American 
E.  F.  University  at  Beaume,  had  6,- 
200  students  and  mo-  than  700  in- 
structors, most  of  whom  were  offi- 
cers or  enlisted  men. 

On  April  15,  1919,  the  educational 
work   of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.   was  taken 


over  entirely  by  the  army,  but  the 
nature  of  the  work  was  not  changed 
thereby.  About  500  Y.  M.  C.  A.  edu- 
cational workers  were  transferred 
from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  a  newly  or- 
ganized army  group  known  as  the 
Army  Educational  Corps.  After 
April  15,  the  members  of  the  Edu- 
cational Corps  were  paid  by  the  army 
and  were  more  closely  identified 
with  army  work  although  continu- 
ing in  the  same  field  of  educational 
activity  as  before. 

Mr.  Cavins,  Mr.  Packard,  and  Mr. 
Ridgley,  of  the  Normal  University 
faculty;  B.  C.  Moore,  and  R.  E. 
Haines,  of  Normal  were  members 
of  the  Educational  Corps.  A  num- 
ber of  I.  S.  N.  U.  graduates  and 
former  students  were  instructors  or 
students  at  the  American  E.  F.  Uni- 
versity and  elsewhere,  five  I.  S.  N.  U. 
lieutenants — Petty,  Deal,  Appel,  Feek 
and  Cox  were  members  of  the  faculty 
and  Lieutenant  Bateman  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Beaune. 

The  army  educational  work  includ- 
ed every  phase  of  instruction  from 
first  grade  through  the  grades,  high 
school,  and  university.  The  success 
of  educational  effort  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the 
present  plans  for  organizing  the  army 
along  educational  lines. 

Douglas  C.  Ridgley. 


GENERAL  NEWS 

Ensign  Royal  Burtis  has  recently 
been  released  from  service  and  was 
in  Normal  visiting  friends. 

Sergeant  Elbert  Perry  and  First 
Sergeant  Marion  Perry  are  on  Mare 
Island,  California,  for  target  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Crigler  are  par- 
ents of  a  girl  baby,  born  September 
29. 
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